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INDISCRIMINATE CAPTIONING HURTS THE DEAF 

We have always had a rather high regard for the Saturday 
Evening Post, but the July 29 issue contained a caption that 
aroused our ire. Probably most our readers have already 
read the feature article in that issue titled "I Say Re-examine 
All Auto Drivers" by O. D. Shipley, Pennsylvania's Com¬ 
missioner of Traffic Safety, or have had their attention 
called to the article. There is nothing objectionable in 
the body of the piece, but the introduction is a grisly 
picture of a wreck with a caption reading: "Jamesburg, New 
Jersey: The 27-year-old driver of this demolished car was 
killed when a train struck it a a railroad crossing. He 
was deaf." Nowhere in the article is there any further 
reference to this accident. There is no other mention of 
deaf drivers. Much stress was laid on competence of a 
person to drive rather than age or other factors. There 
is a list of disqualifying disorders as determined by the 
Pennsylvania Medical Society committee, but nowhere in 
the list is there any mention of deafness or hearing impair¬ 
ment. The only appearance of the word "deaf" is in the 
scarehead caption of the picture prefacing the piece*. 

We do not know anything about the driver involved in 
the accident referred to by the picture and caption. He 
may have ben "deaf" as we understand the application 
of the word. There may have been contributing factors 
other than hearing impairment. The railroad crossing may 
and may not have been equipped with signals. These signals 
may and may not have been in operation. The car may and 
may not have been mechanically defective. And on and on. 

The impact of the word "deaf" upon the average 
reader would result in his forming a prejudice against 
deaf drivers as such whereas there is nothing in the Post 
feature that otherwise questions the competency of deaf 
drivers. We imagine a number of Letters to the Editor of 
the Post have already been mailed. We intend to send 
a copy of this editorial to him, too. 


fund-raising campaign. We know the Art Kruger has put 
in countless hours for many months. In fact, Art was so 
occupied with eleventh hour details that he missed, for the 
first time we can remember, his annual story on prep 
basketball scheduled for the June issue. He also has been 
forced to delay preparation of his track and field roundup 
among the schools for the deaf for the spring of 1961. Art 
can, however, be counted on to come though with monu¬ 
mental coverage of the Games in an early number of the 
SW. This issue sets some sort of a record for pictures, but 
just wait until Art has his 1961 International Games story. 

We hope that the United States was successful in its 
bid for the 1965 International Games, with Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege playing host. Interest in track and field is growing in 
our schools for the deaf and at Gallaudet College, and 
there are many deaf athletes in the public schools of the 
nation who are capable of excellent performances. 

CHURCH PAGE TO BE REVIVED 

Effective with the September, 1961, issue of THE SILENT 
WORKER, the Church Page will be revived with Mr. Robert 
Lee Johnson, 19101 Delwood Drive, Edmonds, Washington, 
serving as its editor. All denominations are invited to send 
in newsworthy items and announcements to Mr. Johnson at 
the above address. Pictures will be welcome. 

Mr. Johnson, presently employed as a printer with the Seat¬ 
tle Post Intelligencer, is a graduate of Gallaudet College, 
Class of 1950. He served as pastor of a church for the deaf in 
Atlanta, Georgia, for three years and is at present pastor 
of Puget Sound Church of the Deaf. He is an ordained 
minister of the Free Methodist Church. 

Items intended for the Church Page should be held to 
reasonable length. Stories or other material suitable for 
full-length articles may also be submitted to Mr. Johnson. 

CHANGES IN FORMAT IN THE OFFING 


BEST WISHES TO GAMES PARTICIPANTS 

By the time this issue of the magazine reaches our readers 
the International Games in Helsinki, Finland, will be over 
and the results more or less generally known. It should be 
a source of great pride to the deaf of the United States 
that our nation sent such a large contingent. Much credit 
is due the hard-working Games Committee of the American 
Athletic Association of the Deaf for the success of the 


The September issue of THE SILENT WORKER will be 
Volume 14, No. I. We intend to make several changes to 
improve the readability of the magazine. We have been 
setting body type 7*/2 point on 8-point slugs, and we will 
switch to 71/2 point on 9-point slugs. Heads will be varied 
and set in larger type. More subheads will be used in 
the bodies of stories. We appreciate the constructive 
4ticism of several printers and others and will try to 
use of their suggestions. 
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OSCAR GUIRE: 


# Deaf Characters in Literature 

# Gallaudet College s Little Iron Dog 

# Dom Pedro’s Visit to Gallaudet College 


DEAF CHARACTERS IN LITERATURE 

This article is a continuation of two 
earlier articles: “Deaf-Mutes in Russian 
Literature" in the July 1959 issue of THE 
SILENT WORKER and “Notes on Rus¬ 
sian Literature" in the 1959-60 winter issue 
of the literary edition of the Buff and Blue. 

In the first article four deaf characters 
are briefly described. Two of them appear 
in two short novels by Turgenev. I re¬ 
membered one of the Turgenev titles but 
forgot the other. Five years ago (January 
1956) I had sent the titles to the Edward 
Miner Gallaudet Memorial Library at 
Gallaudet College. 

In answer to a recent inquiry of mine, 
Librarian Lucille Pendell has informed me 
that the title, which I forgot, is “The 
Watch." In this novel the heroine has a 
little deaf-mute sister. I put this title 
on record in this article for the benefit 
of anyone who at this time or in the 
future may wish to make a study of deaf 
characters' in literature 

It is the ambition of Librarian Pendell 
and her staff to make their library the 
main repositry for all materials on the 
subject of deafness. If anyone knows a 
work written by a deaf person or a work 
containing a deaf character, he should 
send the title and the author’s name 
to the library. If they do not have the 
work, they will try to obtain a copy. If 
they already have a copy, they may 
want an extra copy. 

Since writing the articles mentioned 
above, I have met three more deaf 
characters, one in Dostoevskii and one in 
Mark Twain. I have also met two im¬ 


posters, both in Mark Twain, and two un¬ 
certain characters, one in Mark Twain and 
one in Dostoevskii. 

Of definitely deaf characters I have 
met a total of nine, five in Russian 
literature, two in American, one in English, 
and one in French. All of them are deaf- 
mutes except Pasternak’s Maxim and 
Hugo’s Quasimodo. Maxim speaks and 
reads lips. Quasimodo can speak but does 
not often do it. He does not read lips. 

From time to time I meet a character 
who is mentioned as deaf but is really 
only hard-of-hearing. It is an universal 
custom in both life and literature to 
refer to any degree of hearing impair¬ 
ment as deafness. I have not met an 
important hard-of-hearing character. My 
articles deal with totally or profoundly 
deaf people and do not include the hard- 
of-hearing except for two brief references 
made for comparison. 

One example of a hard-of-hearing char¬ 
acter being identified as deaf by the 
author is the auditor in the first chapter 
cf the fifth book of “Notre Dame de 
Paris," who questions Quasimodo in court. 
More will be said about him below where 
Quasimodo’s trial is mentioned. 

The other example is Frankie in the first 
two chapters of Ernest Hemingway’s “To 
Have and Have Not." He is referred to 
as deaf several times, but yet he carries 
on oral conversation with more ease than 
one would expect of a profoundly deaf 
person. 

Leo Tolstoi and Turgenev knew that 
deaf people talked with signs. Pasternak 
knew that a deaf person’s voice was not 


normal. As shown by quotations given be¬ 
low, there is nothing to indicate that Dos¬ 
toevskii knew anything about the deaf be¬ 
yond the mere fact of their existence. 

The deaf girl appears in the second 
chapter of “Crime and Punishment" in the 
following manner: 

Luzhin says: 

“She (Resslich) had a relative, a 
niece, I believe, living with her, a deaf and 
dumb girl of fifteen, perhaps not more 
than fourteen. Resslich hated this girl, 
grudged her every crust; and she used to 
beat her mercilessly. One day the girl 
was found hanging in the garret. At the in¬ 
quest the verdict was suicide. After the 
usual proceedings the matter ended, but 
later information was that the child had 
been . . . cruelly outraged by Svidrigai- 
lov. It is true, this was not clearly es¬ 
tablished; the information was given by 
another woman (of loose character) whose 
word could not be trusted; no statement 
was actually made to the police, thanks 
to Marfa Petrovna’s (Svidrigailov’s wife) 
exertions; it did not go beyond gossip." 

In answer to my questions, Jack A. 
Posin, professor of Russian, Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, states: 

. . . “Lizaveta Smerliashchaya" was 
not necessarily deaf, most likely not, but 
she was an idiot. Her nickname means 
“odoriferous" or “stinking," and as you 
see, concerns the sense of smell rather 
than hearing. “Smerdiakov would most 
nearly be translated as “the stinker." So, 
I do not think that you are justified in 
listing Lizaveta among the deaf. . . . 

Apparently Posin consulted the original 


EDWARD MINER GALLAUDET MEMORIAL LIBRARY—At the left is the children's library. Mrs. Adele King, instructor in library science, is 
shown with Mrs. Lucille Pendell, librarian. The other photograph shows the Gallaudet Room on the ground floor. This room contains 
books by deaf persons, books containing deaf characters, and other materias on the subject of deafness. The room is used by students and 
faculty members for research on problems pertaining to the deaf and deafness. The portrait of Edward Miner Gallaudet and furniture and 
furnishings were donated by the alumni. The portrait is a replica of the original painting in the old chapel which is used as a hall of fame. 
The Gallaudet Room is also used by alumni and others for meetings. There is an adjoining room used for the storage of folding chairs 

and preparation of refreshments. 
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Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial Library at Gallaudet College. 


text for his answers. The nickname of 
“Smerliashchaya” is not in the translation 
which I read. It seems to be a matter of 
opinion as to whether it is proper to class¬ 
ify Lisaveta as deaf. 

A problem in semantics is posed here. 
Prince Myshin, the hero of Dostoevskii’s 
“The Idiot” is not really an idiot in the 
generally accepted sense of the word as I 
understand it. He looks to me to be more 
like a moron. If Lizaveta is presumed to 
possess Myshin’s degree of intelligence, it 
is fair to attribute her mutism to deafness. 
However, in my judgement, she appears to 
be much less intelligent than he is, though 
both are called idiots by the authors, 
translators, and commentators. 

Kenneth E. Harper, associate professor, 
Department of Slavic languages, Univer¬ 
sity of California at Los Angeles, in answer 
to the same questions of mine states: 

In regard to Lizaveta in “Brothers 
Karamazov,” I can only say that she is 
mute; I know of nothing that indicates 
whether or not she was deaf, nor any 
reason for inferring one or the other. The 
nickname. “Smerdyashchaya,” means 
“stinking,” coming from the verb, “smer- 
det” (to stink). Smerdyakov would be a 
made-up name for Smerdyashchaya. 

I ask: What degree of idiocy is re¬ 
quired to make a person mute without 
being deaf? In other words, can a human 
being hear language twenty years with¬ 
out becoming able to utter a few words? 

What is known to English-speaking peo¬ 
ple as blind street is known to Russians 
as deaf street. I found this information 
on page 77 of N. T. Mirov’s “Geography 
of Russia.” 

One of the two deaf characters I have 
met in American literature is Jack Harlow 
in Howard Terry’s novel, “A Voice from 
the Silence.” Terry and his wife Alice 
attended Gallaudet College a few years. 
He holds an honorary master’s degree 
from the college. He is one of the best- 
known deaf poets. 

When the motion picture “Johnny Be¬ 
linda” was released, it was thought that 
Terry’s novel might have been used as the 
basis of the film. The producer stated 


that the basis was a short story published 
in Canada. 

Besides Terry, there was another deaf 
person who published a novel. In 1946, 
Clifton Hicks, originally of northern New 
York and later of Southern California, 
published a novel of 256 pages under the 
title of “The Little Lion.” Unlike Terry’s 
work, Hicks’ book does not contain a deaf 
character. In the latter, subnormal stature 
is treated as a physical handicap. On the 
blurb the publisher says: “Clifford Hicks 
is 95% deaf; thus he understands keenly 
and sympatheticaly the problems of the 
person who is different.” 

I have met one character in English 
literature. It is Cady’s baby in Charles 
Dickens’ “Bleak House ” This novel is 
written partly in first person and partly in 
third person. Esther, the heroine is the 
narrator. In Chapter 50 Cady has a baby. 
It is described as “such a poor little baby” 
and “quite a piteous sight.” 

The child is not mentioned again until 
the last (66th) chapter. Esther writes: “I 
had almost forgotten Cady’s poor little girl. 
She is not such a mite now, but she is 
deaf and dumb. I believe there never 
was a better mother than Caddy, who 
learns, in her scanty intervals of leisure, 
innumerable deaf-and-dumb arts to soften 
the affliction of her child.” 

The deaf character which I have met in 
French literature is Quasimodo, the hunch¬ 
back hero of Victor Hugo’s “Notre Dame 
de Paris.” He is the best known deaf char¬ 
acter in all literature though he is not so 
impressive a specimen of manhood as Ger¬ 
asim in Turgenev’s “Mu-Mu.” The English 
translation is known also as ‘The Hunch¬ 
back of Notre Dame.” 

Quasimodo first appears in the fifth 
chapter of the first book where, during 
the Festival of Fools, he is elected unani¬ 
mously as pope of fools because he is the 
ugliest person present. His deafness is 
indicated thus: 

The men, on the contrary, were de¬ 
lighted. There was no end to their ap¬ 
plause. Quasimodo, the object of all the 
tumult, was still standing at the door of 
the chapel, gloomy and grave, exhibiting 


himself to the popular admiration, when 
Robin Poussepain came up close to him 
and laughed at him in the face. Quasi¬ 
modo, without uttering a word, caught him 
up by the waist and hurled him to the 
distance of ten paces among the crowd. 

Master Coppenole, astonished at the 
feat, approached him. “By the rood!” he 
exclaimed. “Holy Father!—why thou art 
the finest piece of ugliness I ever beheld. 
Thou deservest to be Pope at Rome as 
well as at Paris.” 

As he spoke, he sportingly clapped his 
hand on the monster’s shoulder. Quasi¬ 
modo did not stir. Coppenole continued: 
“My fine fellow, I should like to have a 
tussle with thee, were it to cost me a 
dcuzzain of twelve turnois. What sayest 
thou?” 

Quasimodo made no reply. “What!” 
cried the hosier, “art thou deaf?” Quasi¬ 
modo really was deaf. 

Presently, beginning to feel annoyed 
by Coppenole’s manner, he suddenly turned 
toward him with so a formidable grin 
that the Flemish giant recoiled like a bull¬ 
dog at a cat. A circle of terror and 
respect, having a radius of at least fifteen 
geometric paces, was left vacant around 
this strange personage. 

An old woman informed Coppenole that 
Quasimodo was deaf. 

“Deaf!” cried the hosier with a Flem¬ 
ish laugh. “By the rood! he is an accom¬ 
plished pope!” 

“Ha!” said Jehan, who at length de¬ 
scended from his pillar to obtain a closer 
view of the new pope, “’tis my brother’s 
bell-ringer! Good morrow, Quasimodo!” 

“Confound thee, fellow!” sighed Robin 
Poussepain, aching from the effects of his 
fall. “He appears—he is hunchbacked. He 
walks—he is bandy-legged. He looks at you 
—he is one-eyed. You talk to him—he is 
deaf! What use does this Polyphemus 
make of his tongue, I wonder?” 

He can talk when he likes,” said 
the old woman. “He became deaf with 
ringing the bells. He is not dumb.” 

In the third chapter of the second book 
appears this paragraph: 

. then ensued between them a 
strange dialogue of signs and gestures, for 
neither of them spoke: the priest, erect, 
irritiated, threatening, imperious—Quasi¬ 
modo at his feet, humble, submissive, sup¬ 
pliant. And yet it is certain that Quasi¬ 
modo could have crushed the priest with 
his thumb. (The archdeacon of Notre Dame 
is offended by his bell-ringer’s acting pope 
with religious symbols.) 

The third chapter of the fourth book 
mentions the breaking the drums of Quasi¬ 
modo’s ears by bell ringing at the age of 
fourteen, six years before his election as 
Pope of fools. 

From the fourth chapter of the fourth 
book is this: 

Claude Frollo (the archdeacon) had 
taught him (Quasimodo) to speak, to 
read, write. . . . After the poor bell-ringer 
had lost his hearing Claude Frollo and 
he conversed in language of signs, mys¬ 
terious and understood by themselves 
alone. Thus the archdeacon was the only 
human creature with whom Quasimodo had 
kept up communication. There were but 
two things in the world with whom he still 
had intercourse^-Notre Dame and Claude 
Frollo. Nothing can be compared with 
the empire of the archdeacon over the 
bell-ringer, and the attachment of the 
bell-ringer to the archdeacon. 

Quasimodo appears in many of the other 
chapters. His trial described in the first 
chapter of the fifth book is comic. The 
auditor opens the hearing. He is very 
hard-of-hearing, but he is defined as deaf 
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in the book He refuses to admit his hear¬ 
ing being impaired. He does not know that 
Quasimodo is deaf and asks him guestions. 
The auditor pretends to hear answers. The 
provost comes in and replaces the auditor. 
The former can hear but does not know 
that Quasimodo cannot hear. The provost 
asks questions. The prisoner guesses at 
them but makes absurd answers which 
make the provost angry. 

Under the heading of “gesture” the 
Americana Encyclopedia has the following 
to say: 

. . . and perhaps the most effective use 
of a gesture in all literature is found in 
Dante’s “Inferno.” Vanni Fucci, the thief, 
is cast into hell, without hope of salvation 
in all eternity; he turns his' face towards 
Heaven to shout utter contmpt for the 
creator, and at the end of his blasphemous 
words raises not the usual one hand, but 
both hands to Heaven and makes the gross 
“sign of the fig,” shouting “Toglio, Iddio, 
che a te le squadro!” (Take that, God, for 
at thee I point them!) The “fig” gesture, 
made by thrusting the thumb between the 
index and middle fingers, survives in a 
curious way in Brazil, in the form of small 
carved hands which are carried around 
by the superstitious to ward off such things 
as the “evil eye.” 

"COMING THROUGH THE RYE" 

The song “Coming through the Rye” has 
long been a favorite of deaf girls', es¬ 
pecially those of Gallaudet College. One of 
the motion pictures owned by the Gallau¬ 
det College Alumni Association includes 
this song recited in the sign language. 
It is* pleasant to see a girl dressed in 
Scotch clothes recite the song dramati¬ 
cally. I have seen it done several times, but 
only once have I seen it sung in the way 
which I consider to be correct. 

It is usually assumed that the word 
“rye” means the grain known as rye. I 
understand it to be the name of a stream. 
There was a tradition that when a lad 
caught a lassie coming over the Rye, he 
had the right to demand a kiss of her. This 
tradition is what gives the song sense. I 
have never heard that a lad could demand 
a kiss of a lassie he caught coming 
through a field of rye. 

There are two versions of the song. One 
is in third person, the other in first per¬ 
son. As far as singing by a girl in the 



Howard Terry and his wife Alice at Sequoia 
National Park, California, during the winter 
of 1945. Alice was one of the best known 
writers among deaf women. She died in 
1950. Howard lives at the California Home 
for the Aged Deaf in Los Angeles. 

sign language is concerned, it is more 
effective for her to sing in first person 
than in third person, about herself than 
about another girl. The deaf girls always 
sing in first person. 

MARK TWAIN'S DEAF CHARACTERS 

In Chapter 26 of Mark Twain’s “The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer” Injun Joe, 
the halfbreed who, in earlier chapters, 
murdered Dr. Robinson and put the blame 
on Muff Potter; pretends to be an old 
“deef and dumb Spaniard” to avoid his 
voice being recognized. Hiding in a 
“ha’nted” house, Tom Sawyer and Huck¬ 
leberry Finn, who eyewitnesed the murder, 
recognize his voice. 

The other deaf character I have met in 
American literature is in Mark Twain’s 


“The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” 
which is a sequel to “The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer.” One, who wishes to read 
the second book, should first read the 
first book. After Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer the most important character 
in the second book is Jim, a runaway 
Negro slave. The deaf character is one 
of Jim’s two children and appears in 
Chapter 23. 

Jim describes to Huck how he punished 
his little girl severely before discovering 
her deafness. He begins thus: 

“What makes me feel so bad dis time 
uz bekase I hear sumpn over yonder on 
de bank like a whack, er a slam, while 
ago, en it mine me er de time I treat 
my little Lizabeth so ornery. She warn’t 
on’y about fo’ year ole, en she tuck sk’yar- 
let fever, en had a powful rough spell; but 
got well, en one day ...” 

The door was open. Three times he 
ordered her to close it. She did not do 
it. He became angry and slapped her very 
hard. The wind came and slammed the 
door shut behind the child. She did not 
move. He sneaked up behind her and 
yelled as loudly as he could. She did not 
move. The chapter ends thus: 

“. . . De Lord God Almighty fogive 
po’ ole Jim, kaze he never gwyne to 
fogive hisself as long as he live! Oh, she 
was pumb deef and dumb—en I’d ben 
treat’n her so!” 

“The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn” 
is written in first person with Huckleberry 
as the narrator. Two of the more impor- 
ant characters are the king and the duke, 
professional scoundrels, who travel with 
Huck and Jim on Huck’s raft a part of 
the way on the Mississippi. At one river 
village the tanner has died the night be¬ 
fore. He is known to have two brothers 
in England, one hearing and the other 
deaf. The king and the duke pose as the 
brothers just arrived. The following ex¬ 
cerpts from Chapters 24 and 25. 

Then he (the king) says: How are you 
on the deef and dumb, Bilgewater? The 
duke said, leave him alone for that; said 
he had played a deef and dumb person 
on the histrionic boards. . . the ornery 
old cretur . . . says (to the dead man’s 
fellow townsmen): “Alas, alas, our poor 
brother—gone, and we never got to see 
him; oh, it is too hard!” Then he turns 
around, blubbering, and makes a lot of 



Left: Reading lounge, part of the main reading room of Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial Library. Right: Another view of the library 

shows students discussing news of the day. Mrs. Pendell is standing. 
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Statue of Thomas Hopltins Gallaudet on the front lawn of Kendall Green. Diamond, the Iron Dog. stood at the base for many years. 
At the right is Chapel Hall with College Hall to the left and Sophia Fowler Hall to the right. The ivy covering Chapel Hall and the 
terrace walls was planted by Emperor Dorn Pedro II of Brazil. Roy Stewart mentions ivy covering College Hall. In this picture some ivy 

on College Hall can be seen at the corner near the roof at the left. 


idiotic signs on his hands, and blamed if he 
didn’t drop a carpet-bad and bust out a- 
crying. If they warn’t the beatenest lot, 
them two frauds that I ever struck . . . 
and then they shook hands with the duke 
and didn’t say nothing, but just kept a- 
smiling and bobbing their heads whilst he 
made all sorts of signs with his hands and 
said “goo-goo-goo-goo,” all the time like a 
baby that can’t talk. ... If I (the king) 
know William (the deaf brother) and I 
think I do~4ie—well, I’ll jest ask him.” He 
turns around and begins to make a lot 
of signs to the duke with his hands, and 
the duke he looks at him stupid and 
feather-headed awhile; then all of a sodden 
he seems to catch his meaning, jumps goo- 
gooing with all his might for joy, and hugs 
him about fifteen times before he lets up. 
Then the king says, “I knowed it; I reckon 
that’ll convince anybody the way he feels 
about it. . . . 

The king makes a long speech in which 
he invites the public to attend the funeral 
to be held the next day. He uses the 
expression “funeral orgies” several times. 
The duke cannot stand it any longer and, 
with goo-gooing, hands him over thJe 
guests’ heads a little scrap of paper which 
says, “Obsequies, you old fool.” But. with 
one exception, the dead man’s small-town 
bigshot friends and three daughters are 
greater fools, and the king cleverly covers 
up his mistake without allowing it to be 
realized that the “deef” man can hear. 

At the end of Chapter 28, another pair 
of men arrive who claim to be the dead 
man’s English brothers. The younger one is 
supposed to be the deaf William. He has 
an arm in a sling, which is alleged to 
be broken. It is given as the reason he can¬ 
not talk in signs or give a sample of his 
handwriting for comparison with old let¬ 
ters. So he says nothing and does nothing. 
It is Huck who makes possible the restora¬ 
tion of the stolen inheritance to the girls, 
but unexpected circumstances force him 
to flee without learning whether the newly- 
arrived men are frauds, too, or genuine. 

THE LITTLE IRON DOG 

One of the most cherished heritages of 
Gallaudet College is an iron dog, approxi¬ 
mately the size and shape of a smooth¬ 
haired fox terrier. When I studied and 
taught at the college (1916-1925), I always 


OUR COVER PICTURE 
Diamond, the Iron Dog of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege. This figure is now in the office of Dr. 
Leonard M. Elstad, president of Gallaudet 
College. Oscar Guire and Roy J. Stewart 
have done research leading to the story 
behind this beloved pet on Kendall Green 
many years ago. This and other photographs 
accompanying this article are Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege photos. 

saw it at the base of the statue of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet which faces the terrace 
steps leading from the main road to the 
terrace and Chapel Hall. It is now kept 
in President Leonard Elstad’s office. It is 
too precious to be left unguarded where it 
may be stolen or broken. While I was 
there, I never heard anything about the 
origin or purpose of the dog. 

I never met an iron dog in literature 
until about 1956 when I read in the “Soviet 
Literature” magazine a novel or short 
story where an iron dog was used as a 
door stop. At the time I thought of the 
iron dog at Gallaudet, I neglected to make 
record of the title of the story, the author’s 
name, and the number of the magazine. 
I never thought I might want to use the 
information in an article like this or send 
the magazine to the library of the college. 

About three years later I met iron dogs 
in literature again. Not once, but twice in 
the same book. 

The book was Mark Twain’s “Roughing 
It.” In this book Samuel Clemens (better 
known as Mark Twain) describes his early 
life in Nevada Territory and California. He 
worked as a newspaper reporter and editor 
before he wrote his justly famous books. 
He prospected for silver in Nevada Ter¬ 
ritory. 

His friend Cal Higbie located a rich blind 
lead and shared his secret with Mark 
Twain and another man. Mark Twain and 
Cal Higbie at once began to plan an ex¬ 
travagant spending of the money, which 
they were sure would come to them. 
Among other things, they discussed types 
of houses they wanted in San Francisco. 
For his house, Mark Twain included “ . . . 
iron dog on the front stoop.” 

The lead was rich all right, but through 
a misunderstanding it was lost to a fourth 
man and Mark Twain did not get his 
iron dog. All this is told in Chapter 40. 
Each of the three friends thought that the 


others would attend to the details required 
by the mining law for the protection of 
their claim. A fourth man relocated the 
lead and filed a legal claim. So what? In 
due time poor Clemens became rich Mark 
Twain, and at the same time all the world 
became richer in the process forever. 

Rich Samuel Clemens might have been 
too lazy to work hard with his pen and 
became the greatest humorist in American 
literature. 

I read other books about his life in 
Nevada. He was not very good as a man. 
He was quarrelsome. He was a liar and a 
coward. As a reporter, he invented a hoax 
about a massacre by Indians. He libelled 
and slandered respectable women. When 
he was challenged to duels, he ran away. 
So what? Who now cares about such things 
in a man who has long been dead and 
whose humor is immortal? 

The other iron dog appears in Chapter 55 
of “Roughing It.” It describes the action 
of a drunken man who thought he saw a 
live dog on a front stoop and kicked it— 
it was iron. 

Last year (1960) I sent Edward Miner 
Gallaudet Memorial Library a list of books 
which I thought were of special interest 
to the deaf. “Roughing It” was included, 
and iron dogs was given as the reason 
for its inclusion. Librarian Lucille Pendell 
referred me to Roy Stewart, who had grad¬ 
uated from Gallaudet in 1899 and who 
lives in Washington, D. C., for information 
about the iron dog of Gallaudet and the 
book “Diamond.” 

The sons and daughters of Gallaudet are 
indebted to Roy Stewart for the informa¬ 
tion I am now putting into public perma¬ 
nent record here. He writes: 

I am very much interested in the story 
of the Iron Dog that stood at the base 
of the Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet statue 
as you say in your letter It also stood 
near the steps that lead to the college 
chapel and near the corner in the wall 
where Dom Pedro (the last emperor of 
Brazil) planted (in 1876) the ivy that 
spread all over College Hall. Several years 
ago I discovered the book among a lot of 
other books that were in the college library 
at about the time Mrs. Pendell became 
librarian, and asked her to look at it. She 
became fascinated and got Dr. Elstad and 
others to read it. Now she keeps it locked 
up as a rare book should be. It is a small 
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Main reading room and a class in library science at Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial 
Library. Librarian Lucille Pendell is at the left. 
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book which you could read in about five 
minutes. There is only one picture in it, 
and that is Diamond, who looks exactly 
like the Little Iron Dog. The book was 
written by John B. Wight, who was busi¬ 
ness manager of the college—the same 
position that Mr. Fowler and Mr. Hooper 
had, and Mr. Johnson has today. Mr. Wight 
studied law and left Kendall Green to be¬ 
come an attorney in the city of Washing¬ 
ton. He became so prominent that the 
President of the U. S. appointed him chair¬ 
man of the District Board of Commis¬ 
sioners (this is the equivalent to the mayor 
of any other American city). 

The following is copied from the first 
page of the book: 

A Tribute 
of 

Affection and Esteem 
to 

“Diamond” 

Written by His Master 
and 

Dedicated to 
Anna K. Wight 

Diamond’s Loving and Sorrowful Mistress 


Kendall Green 
Washington, D. C. 

May, 1888 

Stewart’s letter continues thus: 

Now I will copy the first two printed 
pages of the book for your entertainment 
and appetite: 

“Diamond” 

In 1878, Mrs. Gallaudet asked me if I 
knew where she could get a greyhound. I 
went with her to the home of a colored 
man on F Street, near Capitol Street, 
where we saw quite a number of dogs 
but no greyhounds. Among the dogs we did 
see a little black and tan terrier that 
attracted our attention by his furious bark¬ 
ing. He seemed to be possessed with a de¬ 
sire to do one or both of two things: to 
have us leave the house or to chew us up. 

We refused to be chewed up, and we 
also refused to leave the house until we 


had seen more of this spunky little dog 
who had quite won our admiration by 
his exhibition of spirit. 

Such was by introduction to Diamond, 
a little dog that became my best and truest 
friend, and whose affection I returned to 
the extent of my ability—if not to the ex¬ 
tent of his. To his dear memory I dedicate 
this little memoir with the earnest wish 
that the lessons he has taught me may help 
me to be more true, more faithful, more 
loyal to my Master, and more forgiving; so 
that when I die, my record be as good as 
his. 

Diamond was born, as nearly as I can 
find out, in February, 1878. I do not know 
much about his pedigree. He was said to 
be nearly full blooded. 

The most distinguished relative that he 
had, of which I have any knowledge, was 
a full brother belonging to Mary Anderson, 
the actress, for which she paid fifty 
dollars 

I bought Diamond the last of Septem¬ 
ber, 1878, and I well remember how the 
little fellow appeared—long and thin—and 
how he seemed to appreciate the sale and 
purchase of himself as he was transferred 
from the possession of Augustus to me. 
With a little coaxing he followed me to 
my rooms and a bountiful supper of milk 
and a nice warm bed. I soon won his 
friendship—a friendship that was only 
parted by death for him, but which lives 
for me. 

Death of Diamond: We stood sorrow¬ 
fully by while William dug the little grave 
and placed him there. In the box was his 
little body were flowers that Miss Mary 
and Miss Nellie Gordon brought as a last 
offering and on the lid was a card with 
the inscription: 

To the memory of 
“Diamond” 

As beautiful and true and 
Loving a dog as ever lived. 

Diamond had no better friend on Ken¬ 
dall Green than the president of the 
institution, Dr. Gallaudet, who was in 
Hartford at the time. When he learned 


of the little fellow’s death, he wrote: “We 
heard with real sorrow, through Grace, 
of little Diamond’s death: and I know you 
will believe that we all sympathize most 
sincerely with you and Mrs Wight, lie 
was a remarkable dog, and I had an af¬ 
fection and respect for the little fellow that 
often surprised me. I shall miss him from 
Kendall Green. 

Stewart’s letter concludes thus: 

I hope 1 have aroused your interest 
in the story of the Little Iron Dog. When 
it first appeared on Kendall Green and 
who brought him there I cannot say. Might 
have been Mr. Wight, or it might have 
been Dr. Gallaudet. For years and years 
he stood guarding the front of the chapel, 
and I feel certain he was placed there 
as a memorial to Diamond. He is so much 
like the pictures of Diamond that you 
cannot tell the difference. For years he 
stood until some boys threw stones at 
him and broke a leg Dr. Hall (Dr. Gal- 
’audet’s successor as president) then had 
the leg welded on so well that you cannot 
tell where the break was. Dr. Hall kept 
him in his office away from harm. He al¬ 
ways appeared in any group picture of 
students or alumni. No picture would be 
complete without him. The Little I^on Dog 
now has a place in the office of Dr. 
Elstad (Dr. Hall’s successor as president) 
in the fine Percival Hall Memorial Build¬ 
ing which stands just in front of the Old 
Farm. 

EMPEROR DOM PEDRO’S VISIT 

AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE IN 1876 

Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
has a number of documentary motion pic¬ 
tures which were made about fifty years 
ago. They are talks in the sign language 
given by noted sign makers, both deaf 
and hearing. One of them is Dr. Edward 
Fay, vice president and professor of for¬ 
eign languages at Gallaudet College. Dr. 
Fay’s subject is Dom Pedro’s visit of Gal¬ 
laudet College. He gives some interesting 
details which are not mentioned in the 
two reprints which were furnished by Mrs. 
Georgie Holden, the director of public 
relations at the college, and which are re¬ 
printed below. 

The emperor’s reason for coming to the 
National College for Deaf-Mutes (later re¬ 
named Gallaudet College) was to see for 
himself if deaf-mutes were really capable 
of acquiring a college education. The State 
Department gave the college less than a 
day’s notice. President Gallaudet was in 
Philadelphia for the centennial of Ameri¬ 
can independence. The college tried to get 
in touch with him and notify him of the 
emperor’s coming but could not reach 
him So it was up to the vice president 
(Dr. Fay) to take care of the situation. 

The imperial party came early in the 
morning. They looked sleepy. Doubtless 
they had attended a state affair the night 
before and gone to bed very late. Pre¬ 
sumably, prior engagements prevented 
them from coming at a more convenient 
hour. The emperor sat on a chair and or¬ 
dered all the students to line up before 
him for examination. 

Fay admits thai he trembled because 
some of the students were pretty weak 
in their subjects*, But there were also 
good students, who, if questioned, could 
save the day for the college and the deaf. 
The emperor asked all sorts of questions. 
The wide range of subjects covered by 
the questions showed that he was well 
educated. He was satisfied that the deaf 
could be educated at the college level. 

“Dom” is the Portuguese equivalent 
of the Spanish “Don,” which corresponds 
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to the English title “Sir.” 

When Columbus discovered America, 
Spain and Portugal became leading ex¬ 
ploring and colonizing nations. To prevent 
disputes and fights between these two 
Catholic nations, the pope drew a north- 
south line through South America and 
awarded the western portion to Spain and 
the eastern one to Portugal. 

The Spanish half has split into many 
nations while the Portuguese half has stuck 
together as Brazil. The Brazilians speak 
Portuguese. Nations rank in size in this 
order: first, China; second, India; third, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
fourth, the United States of America; fifth, 
Brazil. 

The following is an account of the ivy¬ 
planting by Emperor Dom Pedro: 

For many a Christmas Eve the wind 
has rustled thru the sparse leaves of the 
dark green ivy on the Chapel terrace 
wall, as the mellow lights from the stained 
glass windows turn them into a silvery 
glistening sheen. Although many a student 
has stayed his little while on Kendall 
Green, and his teacher a while longer, 
the ivy has stayed on thru the years 
and has slowly inched its way o’er tower 
and terrace and pointed window. Back 
thru the corridor of time the Emperor of 
a Latin nation, Dom Pedro II, sovereign 
of a vast jungle empire 'round the mys¬ 
terious Amazon, paused at Kendall Green, 
and midst royal pomp and gathering stu¬ 
dents and teachers, His Majesty planted 
an ivy root near the Chapel terrace wall. 

The Planting of the Ivy 

“A little after 7 o’clock yesterday morn¬ 
ing Dom Pedro d’Alcantrara, Emperor of 
Brazil, accompanied by le Vicomte de Bom 
Retiro, Chamberlain to his Majesty, and 
Senor A. P. de Carvalho Borges, Brazilian 
Minister, visited the National College for 
Deaf Mutes, on Kendall Green, in the 
northeastern suburbs, where they were re¬ 
ceived by General John Eaton, the Com¬ 
missioner of Education, by whom the of¬ 
ficers of the institution were presented 
to the distinguished visitors. 

“Just before his departure the Emperor 
performed a beautiful act in a graceful 
manner. 

“He received the vine from the hands 
of the venerable widow of the founder of 
the first deaf-mute institution in America, 
planted it skillfully, and plucked from it 
some leaves as a souvenir of his visit.”— 
June 2, 1876, National Republican, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Long since, has the emperor joined his 
high-born kinsmen of the centuries. For¬ 
gotten is his name in almost every clime. 
The pageantry of his old world court in 
a new world is now with that of Maxi¬ 
milian and Charlotte, but the vine planted 
long, long ago is still a verdant green. And 
today, many a passer-by who never heard 
of, or has forgotten His Majesty Dom 
Pedro d’Alcantara, Emperor of Brazil, 
pauses to admire the lacy beauty of the 
ivy.—Buff and Blue. 

* * * 

Another account of the emperor’s visit 
was printed by various members of the 
Little Paper Family some time back thus: 

In “Six Great Men of Brazil,” one 
of the fascinating “New World Neighbors” 
books published by Heath and Co., a 
chapter is devoted to the former emperor 
Don Pedro II of Brazil. It tells among other 
things of his travels in the United States, 
and his great interest in everything that 
would be useful to Brazil. 

He officiated at Philadelphia in the 
opening of the Centennial Exposition in 


May 10, 1876, and in his study of the 
various exhibits he came to play an im¬ 
portant role in the history of the tele¬ 
phone. While inspecting the various elec¬ 
trical exhibits, a committee of judges in¬ 
cluding Don Pedro came to a small booth 
where an unknown young inventor, Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell, was anxiously await¬ 
ing them to demonstrate his device. To 
Bell’s dismay one of the judges said they 
would be unable to look at any more ex¬ 
hibits that day At that moment Don 
Pedro recognized the young inventor as an 
instructor he had met in a Boston school 
for the deaf. 

Accosting young Bell he asked him how 
he and his young pupils were getting along. 
Upon Bell’s telling him that he would 


have to return to Boston that night and 
would not be able to meet the committee 
the next day, the emperor declared that 
the committee would look at the invention 
immediately. The other judges could not 
well refuse, and the Emperor’s interest 
in the telephone helped make it one of 
the leading exhibits at the Exposition. 

It may not be generally known that 
upon the occasion of Don Pedro’s visit 
to Washington, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, ever 
on the alert to further the cause of the 
deaf and the college, persuaded the em¬ 
peror to visit the college. To commemorate 
his visit, Don Pedro planted at the foot of 
the college tower an ivy from the Royal 
Palace at Rio de Janeiro. This ivy now 
covers the entire tower and part of the 
chapel building wall. 
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With Congress probably heading for ad¬ 
journment by the end of August, prospects 
for any new legislation on Captiontd Films 
are slim. One substantial step forward, 
however, was the approval in the Senate 
of an increase of funds for the film pro¬ 
gram. If the House of Representatives 
agrees, this will bring the budget up to 
the full $250,000 authorized under the law. 

Rumors are heard on and about Capitol 
Hill of pending legislation which would 
lift the ceiling on Captioned Films. This 
proposal seem unlikely to get off the 
ground this session. With the uncertain¬ 
ties of the Berlin crisis staring everyone 
in the face, it is impossible to guess what 
another legislative session may do. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, the program is facing a 
shakeup in the matter of distribution. The 
Department of Agriculture, which cur¬ 
rently books' and ships the films, has 
served notice that they cannot continue 
to do so. Their reason: Growth of the 
captioned film service has been so rapid 
that regular circulation by Agriculture has 
suffered. The Department has limited 
space in which to work, and it is simply 
not big enough to handle the films, for the 
deaf in addition to their other shipments. 
Announcements are expected in the near 
future as to substitute arrangements. 

One of the reported possibilities under 
consideration is to place the films in 
selected schools for the deaf and assign 
a deaf person to do the inspecting. There 
is no question that a deaf person with 
suitable training could handle the job. This 
would possibly open up a new line of em¬ 
ployment and thus be doubly desirable. The 
only real problem is whether or not the 
volume of work is great enough at this 
time to provide full employment for a 
person who might undertake the job. 

* * * 

Strenuous efforts to arrange a low-budget 
U. S.-sponsored picture of the International 
Games for the Deaf in Helsinki have gone 
for naught. With encouragement from the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
Captioned Films’ staff tried to work out 
some arrangement whereby Government 
film-making facilities could be utilized 
for this project. When it finally became 
evident that this approach could not work, 
much time had been consumed. Private 
concerns were then asked to bid, but the 


prices quoted were far beyond the sum 
which Vocational Rehabilitation could 
spend. 

At the eleventh hour, word came from 
Finland that the management there had 
given a Finnish company exclusive right 
to film the Games. Prints will be avail¬ 
able, but whether the film will be accom¬ 
panied by the necessary script to make 
captioning possible is unknown. 

The moral to this rather tedious story 
is that advance planning started too late. 
Even with modern communication, getting 
word back and forth across the ocean 
consumes time. Communication between 
Government departments is not speedy, 
either. A year of advance planning might 
have produced different results. As it wa: 
a four-month scramble produced nothing 
but frustration. With this experience as ai 
unhappy reminder, perhaps it may be pos¬ 
sible to do better when the Games take 
place four years hence. 

♦ * * 

Several of the Captioned Films now in 
circulation are the product of Columbia 
Pictures Company. These pictures were 
leased by a private group which circu¬ 
lated films to the deaf before the Govern¬ 
ment got into the business. Because of the 
crankiness of Government contracting pro¬ 
cedures, Columbia has refused to make its 
films available to Uncle Sam. After long 
negotiations, it now looks as if the road¬ 
blocks are about to be removed so that 
more Columbia subjects can be released 
for captioning. If and when this happens, 
it will mark a real step forward. 

Contracting problems is one of the two 
chief bottlenecks that holds back captioned 
film production. The other bottleneck is 
film laboratory services. Apparently most 
laboratories work on the old theory that 
the wheel that squeaks the loudest gets the 
grease. Business firms that are having 
films processed often pay for an “ex¬ 
pediter” to help push their work through 
the “lab,” thus geting special, favorable 
treatment. In other words, the expediter 
does the squeaking that gets attention. 
Consequently, Captioned Films gets pushed 
to one side and must put up with serious 
delays. 

ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? IF NOT, $3.50 
A YEAR WILL MAKE YOU ONE. SEND YOUR 
REMITTANCE TO 2495 SHATTUCK AVENUE, 
BERKELEY 4. CALIFORNIA. 
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We are looking for that dead line as 
never before because Editor Jess Smith, 
who is out in Idaho getting acquainted 
with the potatoes and amusing highway 
signs that remind us of Don Pettingill’s 
humor, is yelling his head off for copy 
in a hurry. You know he is to leave his 
Tennessee strawberry patch for the frost 
on the pumpkins in Indiana come fall. 

We are trying to oblige our editor. We 
wish we had more cooperation from our 
upstairs apartment, just now vacant. We 
had a card from Carl Smith, the sage 

of Hermann, Missouri, which said: “You 
have persuaded me about reincarnation. 

. . . I’m sure that in some earlier life 
you were part of a horse.” Now, why 

did Carl have to send that in at this 

particular time? We are worrying about 
the part which he has in mind. Our hearing 
aid is cutting up something awful! 

We will not tell you it is four o’clock, 
nor will we give you a whiff of that 

coffee whose percolator is humming, 
“NAD, You’re My Honey Bunch!” We 
will simply state that after 8100 miles 
home is sweeter than ever and that our 
center of gravity is broader than ever. Our 
travel loot consists of two barrels of paper¬ 
back matches, about 7892 road maps, and 
enough descriptive literature to start a 
dozen travel agencies. We did not qualify 
under the Mobil road test. Our banker 
went into a tailspin when we walked 
into the lobby after seven weeks of 
living in a car 

Now, let’s look for that dead line. 

No foolin’—The Silent Worker says “SOS!” 

We may have told you this in the 
last issue, but when you like a person or 
a thing, you can never tell him/it so 
enough times. We really did like the con¬ 
vention at Salem. We liked the people 
there, t, because they spoke our language. 
We were properly impressed by the great 
number of deaf teachers of the deaf in 
attendance, plus the able manner in which 
they conducted themselves when called on 
to serve in some capacity or another. We 
have some humdingers on the teaching 
staffs of the various schools, and for 
that we are grateful. Those at Salem were 
both gracious and understanding about the 
decision to eliminate the deaf teacher 
section. In our opinion they sensed the 
fact they are really a part of the Con¬ 
vention and as such are entitled to no 
special section. They did their jobs well. 
Thanks, fellows. 

That SOS is only $3.50. Please rush it. 

Again, our thanks to the staff of inter¬ 
preters assembled by the one and only 
Kenneth Huff who has a plant going up in 
Delavan that entitles him to membership 
in the select ranks of those who always 
say, when they get together, “Now I told 
my legislature . . ” Interpreting is a 

thankless job We hope those who served 
so efficiently at Salem were properly 
thanked by those who enjoyed them the 
most, the deaf. 

Is the NAD needed? Ask Dr. Elwood 
Stevenson. He’ll tell you. 

A fine slate of officers was elected to 
carry on the high traditions of the Conven¬ 
tion. That these men will do it, no one 
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can for an instant doubt. They are dedica¬ 
ted to the cause of the deaf, thus’ all of 
us can look forward to what is coming 
up in Washington the summer of 1963. 

At Washington the attendance could eas¬ 
ily reach 2000 all because our friends 
of foreign countries will be with us. This 
is something that does not often happen, 
thus we should show our appreciation by 
making plans to attend even at this early 
date. Dr. Leonard Elstad will prove a 
perfect host, this in spite of his amazing 
store of Rotary jokes. Dr Powrie Doctor 
will be in charge of the Little Paper 
Family dinner which by now has developed 
into something df a command perform¬ 
ance. All of this advance advertising 
comes under the banner of learning, ad¬ 
vancement, improvement, fellowship, in¬ 
spiration, devotion, faith, hope, and char¬ 
ity.. 

We have the meeting place, the officers 
who can supply the drive, so all that is 
needed is YOU! 

If your purse is slim, share what’s 
in your head! 

Dr. George Morris McClure, that lovable 
person who stands out head and shoulders 
in our profession, even though retired, 
came into his own when his grandson, 
Dr William McClure, presented him with 
the Edward Allen Fay award on behalf 
of the Conference of Executives of Amer¬ 
ican Schools for the Deaf. It is nice indeed 
that such wonderful service to the pro¬ 
fession should be recognized, and nicer 
still that a person like Dr. McClure should 
be selected for such high honor. 

Criticize the NAD, sure!; but be certain 
you have something constructive to offer 
for the flaws. 

We got a rightful dressing down when 
a young lady in Little Rock took exception 
to the language in one of our para¬ 
graphs that had direct reference to her. 
We thank Mrs. Charlotte Collums for 
putting us in the dog house, and we do 
appreciate the generosity which prompted 
her to relent, to let us out to continue 
our tail wagging and our sniffing for 
the dead line. The women—bless ’em. 

Come to Miami if your hair needs 
letting down. 

Wyoming is to construct a $250,000 
school for the deaf at Casper. It will 
be built on land in a park so that it will 
be next to an elementary school. This 
would allow the deaf students to mingle 
with the other children and to use the 
facilities of the present school. 

We wish this school luck, along with 
the hope that it will perform a distinct 
service to the deaf children of the state. 
However, if the assumption is that to be 
a success the deaf children must mingle 
with the hearing ones of an adjacent 
school, we have a feeling that a great 
deal of heartache is going to result from 
this project. 

The Lord loveth a cheerful giver. 

So does the NAD. 


The Gallaudet College Centennial Fund 
is over the $100,000 mark in cash and 
pledges at this writing If you have some 
spare cash that is annoying you, now you 
know what you can do with it. 

The NAD needs brains, brawn, cash. 

Give what you can of each. 

Doc Anklam used to say: “Children 
are growing up when they ask questions 
that their parents can answer.” 

Lewiston, Idaho, heard the SW’s prayers. 
Don translated them into concrete form. 

That’s Don! 

We have been asked for our picture. 
Why? Possibly for you to take one look at 
our bald plate to help you remember 
that old age is a catching disease. We do 
not have any at hand that do us justice. 
The last time a gal whistled at us was 
way back in 1889, so we have long given 
up the thought that we are photogenic. 
But, to leave that blank box at the top of 
our department is dangerous—you might 
be tempted to crawl in it, then that 
would be simply terrible. We tried it 
a few days ago, so we know. 

You help us spread the NAD gospel. 
We need your help. Remember Christ 
started out with just twelve. Look what 
has been accomplished! We need keen 
minds, stout hearts, and a purse that 
will open on oiled hinges. Let’s get busy 
so that the deaf of America can always 
be among the most blessed of people 
on the face of the globe. 

The Organization of the International 
Conference on Deafness will observe the 
tenth anniversary of the World Federation 
of the Deaf at Rome, Italy, Septem¬ 
ber 27-30. 

This meeting will take place at Palazzo- 
Barberini, via delle Quattro Fontane 13. 
This is the same place where the first 
World Congress of the Deaf was held in 
1951. 

Any deaf person interested in attending 
this memorial event should get in touch 
with the General Secretariat, W. F. D., 
108 via Val Trompia, Rome, Italy. It should 
be an interesting gathering. The United 
States should be represented, of course. 

Thank you, really, for reading this far 
with 

WTG 


ALABAMA'S WINDY BEACH OUTING 
TO BECOME AN ANNUAL AFFAIR 

The following announcement was mailed 
to the deaf of Alabama on July 10: 

Be here early for a day of fun. 
Sailing’s smooth, 

Skiing’s fine, 

Swimming’s ideal— 

On beautiful Lake Martin. 

The Montgomery Chapter of the Ala¬ 
bama Association of the Deaf cordially 
welcomed everyone to their first annual 
picnic on July 15, 1961, at Windy Beach on 
Lake Martin. A large crowd, bringing 
picnic lunches, folding chairs, and bathing 
suits, enjoyed scrumptuous food, boating, 
sunning, and swimming from seven a. m. 
until seven p. m. 

The Montgomery Chapter was the first 
to get underway in Alabama. Its officers 
are: Floyd Little, president; Mrs. Dewey 
Brown, vice president; and Kenneth Hol¬ 
land, secretary-treasurer. 

Everyone had a most enjoyable day and 
is glad that the outing will be an annual 
affair. Mrs. Jimmy Garret headed the 
committee in charge of the very successful 
event. 
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By Bernard Teitelbaum 

4014 Sal! ne Street 
Pittsburgh 17, Pennsylvania 



At the time I wrote on the bill recently 
passed in Arkansas banning the use or sale 
of alphabet cards to arouse sympathy of 
a misinformed public, a small city in Penn¬ 
sylvania was getting tough with people ped¬ 
dling manual alphabet cards. Specifically 
the charge was peddling merchandise with¬ 
out a license. An unidentified deaf man was 
serving a 30-day sentence for peddling 
without a license. 

Subsequent to learning of the above inci¬ 
dent, I came into possession of a clipping 
from the Butler (Pa.) daily headlinig: 
FOUR MUTES ARRESTED 
BY CITY POLICE 

The four were arrested after a com¬ 
plaint was filed on canvassing the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

7 fear that eventually the cost of feeding 
to many mouths will compel the mayor 
to order deportations from town rather 
than incarcerations. This would be a pity 
since the panhandlers would then be free 
to pursue their nefarious “trade” else¬ 
where. 

Three were given the choice of contribut¬ 
ing $200 to the city treasury or remaining 
as involutary guests of the city for 30 
days. The fourth, a female, was let go 
scot free. 

Figuring that there were enough suckers 
around elsewhere to net them more than 
$200 in 30 days, the leader elected to 
make the contribution and move on. 

This $200 may have helped to feed two 
other unwary peddlers who followed the 
above group into town and were apprehen¬ 
ded for peddling without licenses. 

The mayor of the town had announced 
several weeks previously that a crack¬ 
down would be held on all mutes, who 
seemed to be visiting Butler in increasing 
numbers. 

In this connection, I have a clipping from 
Harry Belsky of New York. In full, the 
clipping reads: 

“Serves His 80th Jail Term in 27 Years” 

“Dee Wagner, 53, who lives in a Bowery 
hotel, began his 80th jail term since 1934 
after being sentenced in Manhattan Arrest 
, Court for begging with a sign indicating 
that he was a deaf mute.” 

7 cannot help but wonder how many of 
his previous convictions, if any, were 
for f signing deafness and peddling 
* * * 

Mrs. Hannah Tomiko Holmes of Los 
Angeles wrote a very nice letter under 
date of May 8, 1961, commenting upon the 
sale of girls in China (Random Jottings, 
February, 1961). 

Mrs. Holmes, a Nisei (Japanese-Ameri- 
can), writes it was a common practice in 
the Far East for parents to sell unwanted 
daughters into marriage—Mrs. Holmes 
remembers hearing of this practice when 
she was very young. Beautiful daughters 
brought high prices, less fortunate girls 
less. The lot of these unfortunates was 
a very unhappy one since divorce was 
banned in China and Japan. 

Mrs. Holmes says that the lot of handi¬ 
capped girls—the deaf, the mute, the 
blind, etc.—was more tragic still because 
they were regarded as being born of 
the devil and were treated like animals. 
Many of these helpless beings were taken 


to desolate mountains and left there to die. 

All that has changed since missionaries 
went to the Orient to teach Christianity. 
Mrs. Holmes writes: ”Our great gratitude 
to their indomitable courage and patience 
which has saved the lives of thousands of 
unfortunates.” 

Mrs. Holmes is interested in the book 
mentioned in the story on Miss Eileen Guy 
who became affectionately known to her 
benefactors as “Topsy.” 

I have located the original clipping I 
quoted in the article. Beyond stating that 
“Together they (the French sisters) wrote 
a book telling her life’s history, “The 
Story of Topsy,” the clipping furnished 
no additional information on the book. 

However, Mrs. Holmes, I shall try to get 
for you the name of the publisher and 
his address'. If I am able to do so, I shall 
get in contact with you. And I will an¬ 
nounce your good fortune to readers 
of THE SILENT WORKER. 

* # * 

Clipped from the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press 
is an article datelined November 2, 1960, 
and credited to the United Press Inter¬ 
national: 

“Police today held for grand jury action 
a woman who contends she posed as a 
man for 20 years. 

“The woman, described by police as a 
mute, was held for grand jury action 
on charges of possession of burglary tools 
and with intent to commit burglary. 

“Police identified the woman as Winnie 
Vander Ler, 47, of Grand Rapids, Michi¬ 
gan.” 

What next? I wonder how many success¬ 
ful burglaries this woman committed be¬ 
fore her masquerade was uncovered. 

In reading of sensational robberies dur¬ 
ing the course of proofreading on a daily 
newspaper, this writer has pondered the 
chances of a DEAF burglar committing 
successfully a sensational robbery. I had 
about decided that the chances for suc- 
ces would be nil. 

In the first place, a deaf person would 
make noises of which he would be entirely 
unaware. These noises, however, would 
attract attention and lead to discovery of 
his unlawful presence on the premises. 

It has been my opinion that any THINK¬ 
ING deaf man, bent on obtaining a fast, 
easy (?) dollar would eschew burglary 
as the method. The risks are very great, 
as are the chances of apprehension. 

I wonder (1) if Winnie Vander Ler was 
totally deaf: (2) what kind of burglaries 
she specialized in: and (3) how many 
she committed unapprehended. 

* * * 

One of the most widely traveled school 
children we personally know of is Sandra 
Kennedy of the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf in Edgewood 

Sandra’s father has been serving with 
the U. S. Army for a number of years 
and has been stationed in such far oft 
places as exotic Japan—emergent and 
resurgent from the late unpleasantness. 

He was there when school closed for 
Sandra for the summer of 1957. Sandra 
flew alone to Japan, with help from Red 
Cross personnel en route. She was about 
14 years old then, and I well remember 


the hectic time she had getting the various 
intravenous shots required of military 
personnel before transfer to foreign coun¬ 
tries. Sandra had a lot to talk about when 
she returned to school in the fall. She is 
not in any of the writer’s classes so 1 did 
not hear of her breathless experiences in 
the Orient. 

This summer <1961j Sandra’s father is 
in a country diametrically opposite Japan 
in language and customs—West Germany. 

This time Sandra’s departure was not so 
hectic. She went around bidding her par¬ 
ticular friends goodbye and left as if her 
father was waiting for her in the main 
hall of the school where children normally 
check out before leaving for home. 

Sandra will have lots to tell her friends 
when she returns from this second over¬ 
water trip. In the meantime, I wish for 
her a most pleasant vacation. 

* * * 

Time and again I have urged young 
people wishing answers to questions to ask 
questions of people who might be able to 
answer them. That, I pointed out, was the 
way to learn—especially in after-school 
life when their ever-ready, ever-willing 
teachers would not be available to help 
them out. 

Recently this writer had himself a prob¬ 
lem. Upon the solution to the problem 
hung peace of mind and possible safeguard¬ 
ing a sum of money. 

This writer is a philatelist of sorts— 
stamp collector to you. He specializes in 
U. S mints or unused stamps which he 
orders from the Philatelic Sales Agency 
in Washington. 

The Philatelic Agency requests that pay¬ 
ment for stamps ordered be made by 
postal money order or certified check. I 
have found money orders convenient and 
invariably use them when ordering from 
the Agency. 

This time, being in a department store 
which maintained a branch post office for 
the convenience of its customers, I bought 
a money order there—I had previously 
prepared my order. 

The clerk was a woman well past her 
prime. Either she had not been properly 
instructed in the sale of money orders 
(which I cannot believe) or she just 
forgot one little step in the process (most 
likely). At any rate, she failed to crease 
the perforations separating receipt from 
order. 

For my part, I overlooked this little 
matter and mailed the order after filling 
it out. I rushed through this task, being 
due for work in a matter of minutes. 

At work I realized that I had mailed 
the receipt. I have, in the past, had oc¬ 
casion to send out tracers after money 
orders and realized that this time I might 
not be able to do so—I had not even 
net be able to do so—we had not even 
noted the number of the money order, 
much less memorized it. 

Mulling over the matter at home later 
and wondering what to do in the matter, 
I recalled my own advice to youth—ASK 
QUESTIONS. 

The most logical place to start was at 
the department store where I purchased 
the order. However, I figured that they 
may have sent in to the main post office 
a report on business for the day—including 
the receipts. Since the main Post office 
was only a block from the place where I 
work downtown, I decided to start there. 

At the main post office window where 
I first explained my problem I was ad¬ 
vised to go to the other end of the 
building and ask for a certain man. 

Post office personnel dealing with the 
public are notoriously stern-visaged, leav- 
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ing the impression the customer stands 
suspect in the very act of approaching the 
window. Mr. White—let’s call my man 
that—was no exception. 

Emerging from the recesses of the post 
office into the foyer, arms akimbo, Mr. 
White looked straight at us as if resenting 
the intrusion upon his routine. 

As quickly and as briefly as I could, 
I jotted down the details of my problem. 
(I had started out orally, but Mr. White 


seemed unable to understand my flat 
monotone.) Once Mr. White understood my 
problem, there was a noticeable relaxa¬ 
tion, and he was very human. He said 
he could and would help me out and asked 
for my telephone number. This I gave him 
but suggested that it would be more con¬ 
venient if he mailed the requested receipt 
number to me. Complaisantly he agreed 
to do this. 

The writer has his receipt, and he 
comes to the end of his story. 


The LEGAL Column 



Paid With a Bank Check 

Recently Mr. Emerson Romero, who has 
a gift shop on Long Island, New York, 
wrote me a letter as follows: 

Dear Mr. Myers: 

I always read your very interesting and 
informative column. For my money it alone 
is worth the subscription price of the 
magazine. 

Recently I bought a TV set and gave the 
salesman a check in full payment. After 
taking down my name, address, phone 
number, etc., on the necessary papers, he 
asked me to sign under “Received above 
item in good condition ” Naturally, I 
thought I would receive a TV identical 
to the floor model on display and in a 
sealed carton. Instead the salesman took 
the floor model off the stand and started 
to carry it to my car. I protested, saying 
I expected a new model in a carton, not 
a floor sample. He assured me the set 
was 0. K. 

Well, to make a long story short, on 
arriving home and hooking it up, the set 
proved to be defective. I went back and 
told them and demanded another set in 
exchange or my money back. They just 
laughed in my face. They told me I had 
to take it to the RCA factory branch 
in another town about 20 miles away. I 
refused to do this, saying it was not my 
responsibility. I insisted the set was NG, 
and they should give me another or my 
money back. They surely gave me a rough 
time. 

I promptly put a stop-payment order on 
the check at my bank and went down in 
person to sign it. I went back again to the 
store and tried to reason with the manager. 
Again they refused to return my monev 
or even exchange the set. Finally, I told 
them about the stop-payment order, and 
it seemed to do the trick. They gave me 
another set, and it works beautifully.” 

Mr. Romero handled his problem very 
well. Stopping payment on his check was 
undoubtedly the best thing he could pos¬ 
sibly have done 

This is one of the big advantages of 
paying by check. If something goes wrong 
with the deal, you will usually have a 
day or two in which to stop payment on 
the check. Of course, this is something that 
should be done only if you have a good 
reason for it. 

Another advantage of paying by check 
is that you can write down on the back 
of the check all the promises that the 
other person has made to you about the 
deal. For example, if you are buying an 
automobile and the seller promises that 
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the car will run perfectly for the next 
three months, write that promise down on 
the back of the check that you give to 
the seller. Then, when the seller endorses 
your check and puts it through the bank, 
the check will come back to you. On the 
back of it will be the promise, the seller’s 
signature, and all of the bank stamps; and 
this cancelled check will be good proof that 
the promise was part of the deal. 

Some banks make photocopies of all the 
checks that go through the bank. If you 
have your account at this kind of a bank, 
there will always be a record of your 
payments, even if you should lose all of 
your records in a fire. 

A bank account is also a good credit 
reference. After you have had a checking 
account for some time, the bank will be 
more than glad to make a loan to you 
if you should happen to need it. This is a 
useful thing to have because the interest 
charged by banks is usually lower than 
the interest charged by any other kind of 
lending institution. 

This discussion of bank accounts reminds 
me of a case I had last year. A fellow owed 
$1000 on a promissory note he had signed. 
I was hired to collect the money from him. 
He had no property of any value, and it 
looked a tough job. I bothered him and 
kept after him until finally he sat down 
and wrote me out a check on his bank 
account for the $1000. 

I asked him: “Is this check good?” 

“Sure, it’s good,” he said. 

I took the. check and went over to the 
bank just as fast as I could go and 
presented the check for payment The bank 
teller took the check and looked up his 
account and said: “I can’t pay this check.” 

“Why not?” I asked him. 

“Because he’s only got $900 in this bank 
account. There’s not enough to pay a 
$1000 check.” 

“Can’t you pay me the $900 he does 
have?” 1 asked. 

“I can’t do that,” said the teller. “The 
check is for $1000, not for $900. I can pay 
you only $1000 or nothing.” 

Now, of course, the bank teller was per¬ 
fectly right about that. The check must 
be paid the way it is written. If it’s 
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written for $1000, it must be paid for 
$1000 and nothing else. The fellow who 
wrote the check knew perfectly well that he 
had only $900 in the bank, and he probably 
felt sure that I would never be able to 
touch that $900 because the check he gave 
me was too big for his account. 

However, he overlooked one thing. 

I opened my wallet and took out $100 
in cash of my own money and gave it to 
the bank teller. “I’m depositing this money 
in this fellow’s account,” I told him. 

The teller was very surprised. “But 
that’s not your bank account,” he said. 

“That’s right,” I replied. “I know it.” 

“Why do you want to put your money 
in someone else’s bank account?” he asked 
me 

“I feel generous this morning,” I told 
him. 

“Well,” the teller said,“ if you wan! to 
give your money away, I suppose it’s up 
to you.” He took my $100, and he credited 
it to the man’s account. 

“How much does this fellow have now?” 
I asked him. 

“Now he has $1000,” the teller said. 

“O. K.,” I said. “Here’s the check Fin 
holding for $1000. Cash it.” 

There was enough money in this bank 
account to pay the check that I was hold¬ 
ing, for $1000. So I got back the $100 that 
I had paid into the account, plus the $900 
that I was trying to get. 

That evening the man called me up on 
the telephone. Boy, was he angry. “Mr. 
Myers,” he said, “HOW DID YOU GET 
THAT $900 OUT OF MY BANK AC¬ 
COUNT?” 

“By first putting more money in,” I 
told him. 

There was a long pause then while he 
thought that over. Then he said very softly, 
“You know. I never thought of that ” 


THIS MONTH'S QUOTES 

FROM 

LEWISTON, IDAHO 


Dedicated to the NAD . . . 

The dictionary is the only place 
you find Success before Work. 

Dedicated to the IAD . . . 

If you confer a benefit, never re¬ 
member it. If you receive one, 
never forget it. 

SPONSORED BY . . . 

Kenneth Croson 
Buno Friesen 
Morris Harrison 
Charles Hill 
Evelyn Netz 
Don Pettingill 
Evelyn Pettingill 
William Smith 
Hilda Spaulding 
Tom Ward 

Fritz Ruclcdeshel 
Vera Ruclcdeshel 

Idahoans who live in Rhode Island 

Address all letters to . . . 

I I 14-16 Main St. — LEWISTON, IDAHO 
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NEWS COVERAGE 

The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
6170 Downey Avenue, Long Beach 5, Cali¬ 
fornia. The Assistant News Editor is Mrs. 
Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, 
Denver 19, Colorado. Correspondents should 
send in news so as to reach one of the news 
editors by the 20th of the month before 
publication. Pictures will be used whenever 
possible and will be returned when so re¬ 
quested. Names and addresses of owners 
should be written on back. The SW desires 
news correspondents in the states not now 
being served. Write Mrs. Fail for details. 


MINNESOTA . . . 

Carl Allen, son of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
Allen, received his master’s degree in 
business administration from the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Peterson of Albert 
Lea were given a surprise housewarming 
party in late May. Among the visitors 
was Miss Katie Leerhoff of Minneapolis. 

Dr. David Peikoff visited Faribault and 
the Twin Cities in May in the interests of 
Gallaudet College’s Centennial Fund drive. 

The Darwin Teeters are now living in 
Rockford, Minnesota. 

Daniel Kirievsky, 47, of White Bear Lake, 
passed away on May 27. Interment was in 
St. Paul. He was actice in sports at the 
Minnesota School and was one of the first 
five Eagle Scouts there. He worked as a 
carman’s helper for the Great Northern 
Railroad until he suffered a stroke in 1958. 
He is survived by his wife, two daughters, 
his mother, three sisters, and a brother. 

Edward A. Hauwiller died June 7, just 
four days short of his 66th birthday. He 
had lived in St. Paul for 60 years. He last 
worked for Noble Engineering Co. He 
leaves his wife, four daughters (two of 
whom are deaf, Mrs. Donald Moeckel 
and Barbara Jean, one son, two sisters, 
and four brothers. 

Marvin Marshall, finding no summer job 
available in the Twin Cities, slipped up at 
the Chicago Tribune, where he worked the 
previous summer. Chester Dobson is in 
Washington, D. C., for the summer at his 
old job with a commercial company 

Thompson Hall callers on June 10 were 
Mr. and Mrs. Byron Stitt of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur O. 
Peterson of Dayton, Ohio. 

Gerald Pelarski has resigned from his 
government position in Washington, D. C., 
and is back in Minnesota with his brother 
Kenneth in Robbinsdale. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman went to 
Wyoming and Montana to spend their vaca¬ 
tion rock hunting and fishing. 

Charles Schatzkin was in New York City 
for the diamond jubilee celebration of the 
Union League of the Deaf, of which he 


It's Miami 


is a member of long standing. 

Dale Hartwig of Owatonna recently 
awarded a gold pin by his company, the 
famed Jostens firm, for 10 years of faith¬ 
ful service. He is a printer. 

Mrs. Grace Engh recently returned from 
an extended visit with her daughter and 
mother in California. 

Helen Rice, a MSD graduate of 1960, has 
been attending a business school. 

A few months back Tyrone, 11-year-old 
son of the Willis Sweezos, had a narrow 
escape from death by strangulation when 
he got a leash.caught on a nail in the 
basement of his home. Tyrone’s weight 
pulled the nail off A neighbor, an ex¬ 
navy man, applied artificial respiration. 

COLORADO . . . 

The biennial convention of the Colorado 
Association of the Deaf was held in Den¬ 
ver June 16-18 with headquarters in the 
hall of the Silent Athletic Club. The busi¬ 
ness meeting was conducted with Presi¬ 
dent Don Warnick presiding. Dr. and Mrs. 
David Peikoff of Toronto and Washington, 
D C., were guests of honor. Dr. Peikoff 
was a big help at the business meeting, 
and he gave an excellent talk at the ban¬ 
quet. Officers elected: Don Warnick, presi¬ 
dent; David A. Anthony, first vice presi¬ 
dent; Herman Butler, second vice presi¬ 
dent; John Buckmaster, secretary; Fred 
Schmidt, treasurer; Keith Ferguson and 
Frea Gustafson, directors. All are from 
Denver with the exception of Buckmaster, 
Butler, and Gustafson, who are from Colo¬ 
rado Springs. President Warnick will re¬ 
present the association at the next NAD 
convention in Miami in 1962. Fred Gustaf¬ 
son was named alternate. Church services 
were held in the hall Sunday morning 
with the Rev. Homer E. Grace conducting. 
An all-day picnic followed at Washington 
Park. Alex Pavalko was general chairman 
of the event and did an excellent job. 

Dr and Mrs. David Peikoff and daugh¬ 
ter Joyce were the house guests of the 
Herbert Votaws during the convention. 
Joyce was on her way to Los Angeles 
to take up her duties as head counselor 
at a summer camp. David Anthony was 
also host to the Peikoffs and stayed at 
the Votaw residence, too. 

Milfred Venrick of Colorado Springs 
and Miss Margaret Felt of Grand Junction 
were united in marriage by the Rev. Wil¬ 
liam H. Lange, Lutheran missionary to 
the deaf, in the Redeemer Lutheran Church 
in Colorado Springs on June 18. The newly¬ 
weds honeymoned to Mesa Verde Na¬ 
tional Park and also toured Utah. They 
are at home in Stratton Meadow, a suburb 
of Denver. 

Fred Gustafson, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Galluzzo, Mrs. Emma Cunningham, and 
Mark Wait were among the teachers 
from the Colorado School besides Super¬ 
intendent R. M. Stelle and Principal J. R. 
Kirkley who attended the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. Fred 
Gustafson enjoyed the trip aboard the City 
of Portland domeliner. Before he left 
Portland for Concord, California, to see 


his* brother Paul and family, he took the 
sightseeing trip along the Columbia River. 
After the convention, Fred was the guest 
of Guy Wondor, baking instructor of the 
Washington State School at Vancouver. He 
toured the new bakery and the new snack 
bar there. Fred has been manager of the 
snack bar at the Colorado School the past 
three years. 

Mrs. Cunningham and her aunt accom¬ 
panied the Galluzzos in their car to regon. 
After the convention, Mrs. Cunningham 
visited her sister and family at Eugene 
before returning to Colorado Springs. Mr. 
and Mrs. Galluzzo went to Fort Ord, Cali¬ 
fornia. to visit their older daughter Suz¬ 
anne and family. Their younger daughter 
Margaret had flown from Denver by jet 
on June 11 to Oakland and accompanied 
her parents back home by car. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mark Wait left their three chil¬ 
dren in care of his mother, who came down 
from North Dakota, and motored to Ore¬ 
gon with a stopover in Idaho to visit his 
sister and family. They came home the 
same way and stopped in Salt Lake City 
for some sightseeing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Cox of Englewood, 
a suburb of Denver, spent the weekend 
of July 8-9 with her parents in Colorado 
Springs. Their daughter Ruth Ann, who 
will be a senior at the State College of 
Education in Greeley, is spending the sum¬ 
mer with her grandparents and is work¬ 
ing at the Sears store in Colorado Springs. 
The Coxes visited Fred Gustafson and 
his mother at their home before returning 
to Denver. Mr. Cox was 65 his last 
birthday and retired July 7 after 44 years 
as a baker. 

James Alford of Denver is another who 
has joined the retired ranks. He became 65 
June 17 and retired as a commercial 
printer with Todd & Co. July 1 after 41 
years with them. 

Louis Flath, Jr., passed away at the 
age of 84 on May 13 after a long illness. 
He was born in Chicago and attended the 
Illinois School for only a few years before 
ill health forced him to withdraw at the 
age of 10. His parents moved to Colorado 
Springs in 1951, and he worked as a stock 
clerk with his’ father in the grocery busi- 
nes at Manitou Springs. Funeral services 
were held May 16 with the Rev. John P. 
Baker of Skyway Baptist Church officiat¬ 
ing and his wife interpreting. All members 
of the Silent Sunday School Class attended. 
Active pallbearers were Fred Gustafson, 
Percy Astle, Sammy Sain, Eldon Schrei¬ 
ner, Barry Martindale, and Bert Younger. 
Honorary pallbearers were Louis Wold- 
ridge, Curtis Scott, Harry Rice, Larry Ap- 
king, Larry Murray, and LeRoy Cooper. 
Survivors’, besides his parents, are an aunt 
of Chicago and an uncle of Manitou 
Springs. 

Mrs. Barbara Markely attended the 
dedication of the new buildings and the 
closing exercises at the Missouri School 
at Fulton. The parents of five graduates 
were her schoolmates’. She spent two days 
visiting in Fulton before going to Hanni¬ 
bal, Missouri, and Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
visiting sisters. Her niece Betty Ann Mur¬ 
phy came home from Iowa University. 
Mrs. Markely visited Mr. and Mrs. Thom¬ 
as Tingle and family in Rock Island, Il¬ 
linois, and then spent two days with some 
friends in Kansas City, Missouri, whom 
she had not seen for 35 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Loren Elstad and three 
sons left June 17 for Devils Head, North 
Dakota, to visit the Elstad grandparents 
and to attend the wedding of Loren’s 
brother, Carleton Rodney Elstad. There 
are five boys in the Elstad family, and 
only two are married. Kent Elstad came 
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home from Washington, D. C., for the wed¬ 
ding and then went on to California. The 
Loren Elstads returned home July 2. 

Mrs. Carol Sponable of Denver attended 
the Idaho Association of the Deaf’s conven¬ 
tion in Boise July 1-4 and came home with 
high praise of the Idaho deaf. 

Jerry Moers of Las Cruces, New Mex¬ 
ico, was called to Denver by the Martin 
Co. for an interview at the company’* 
expense and stayed over an extra two 
days with the Alex Pavalkos, who met 
him through David Anthony, a college 
classmate of Jerry’s. Jerry is employed 
at White Sands, New Mexico. 

Mrs. Marlene Hinrichs and two sons 
spent two weeks in California as guests 
of the Kenneth Hites She visited other 
Coloradoans before returning June 25. 

Leonard and Charlene Ortman of Canis- 
tola, South Dakota, stopped over in Denver 
the weekend of July 1-2 to visit the Don 
Warnicks and other friends. The Ortmans 
were on a vacation trip to Los Angeles. 
Don Warnick at the home of the Fred 
Schmidts June 9. A picnic pot luck style 
was held. Don received a handsome brief 
case for all his papers connected with the 
1962 AAAD tournament in Denver. Don 
took the case with him for meetings withr 
AAAD officers in Washington, D. C. 

For the 1962 AAAD National Tournament 
the Shirley Savoy Hotel will be head¬ 
quarters. Abraham Lincoln High School’s 
gymnasium will be the scene of the games. 
It has a large parking area and a seating 
capacity of 1000. Highlights of the meet 
will be an all-day sightseeing trip to 
the Colorado Springs area, including a stop 
at the Air Force Academy and a luncheon 
chuck wagon style at the Flying W Ranch. 
Chairman Don Warnick has chosen Bill 
Fraser co-chairman: Harriett Votaw, se¬ 
cretary; Fred Schmidt, treasurer; John 
Buckmaster, publicity chairman; Herbert 
Votaw, tour chairman; Charles Billings, 
entertainment; and Ruby Pavalko, as¬ 
sistant to Fred Schmidt on tickets. 

The annual MAAD softball tournament 
will be held in Denver over the Labor 
Day weekend, and the AAAD committee 
is also in charge of the tourney except 
Bill Fraser is chairman and Nancy Buck- 
master secretary A mid-summer carnival 
was held July 15 at the SAC clubhouse. The 
softball players directed games. Albert 
Jones was chairman of the committee. 


KANSAS . . . 

Births: a boy to Mr. and Mrs. Leslie 
Hall in April; a girl to Mr. and Mrs. 
Anton Jaspins May 30; a boy to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bill Wilcox June 1. The Jaspins and 
Wilcoxes live in Kansas City, Missouri, and 
the Halls reside in Grandview, Missouri. 

Four Aux-Frats of Kansas City Division 
received their NFSD 25th degrees re- 
recently: Mrs. Clem Dillenschneider, Mrs. 
Mellie Teaney, Mrs. lvxaldalu Day, and 
Mrs. Ella Dillenschneider. 

Mr. and Mrs Bill Nedrow have been 
busy commuting from Kansas City to 
the Ozarks 165 miles away where they 
are building a cabin'. Mr. Nedrow is an 
ardent fisherman and hunter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Uel Hurd of Olathe have 
been away on an extended trip to the 
West. He attended the teacher’s conven¬ 
tion in Salem. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Fer- 
gason also went to Salem and stopped off 
in Denver en route. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sealy Lamm motored 
through the central states and spent part 
of their vacation in Minnesota, in addition 
to visiting her relatives in Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Banks of Olathe 


attended the Anderson-Smith wedding in 
Kearney June 4. Mr. Banks was a grooms¬ 
man. Mrs. Vernon Snyder of Kansas City 
also attended the wedding. The newlyweds 
are living in Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. 
Smith is 1 a Missouri School product, and 
Mrs. Smith attended the Nebraska School. 

Mrs. Caroline Jesperson of Lawrence, 
who suffered a stroke a month ago, passed 
away on June 8. Funeral services were 
conducted by the Rev. A. E. Ferber at 
Lawrence June 10 with interment there. 
Mrs. Joe Malm and Mrs. Walter Meyer 
sang at the funeral. Miss Jesperson’s' only 
survivor is a brother in Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Fern Woodward of Hutchinson and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Dailey spent June 4 at 
Newton with Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Nanney. 

Russell Boone, formerly of Mulvane, is 
now with a weekly paper at Jetmore. 

Karen Milner has been running a beauty 
shop in Bushton, her hometown, since last 
October and is kept busy all the time. She 
hopes to hire another operator to assist 
her next year. 

Mrs. Sally Parker, 89, who was living 
at Winchester, passed away recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean Vanatta and Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis’ Srack of Wichita spent a 
week vacationing in Denver and Colorado 
Springs in May. In Denver they visited the 
Dick Andersons, the Howard Kilthaus, and 
the Clifford De Leries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burr Mills have an addition 
to their family, a daughter, Jolene Lea, 
born June 4 and weighing in at 8 lb. 
She has three brothers. 

Sam Unrah of Fort Scott and Marvin 
Peimann of Vassar called at the WAD hall 
the evening of June 10 and then went to 
the Hutchinson picnic the next day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Miller attended the 
Hutchinson picnic, accompanied by Mrs. 
Bertha Santo of Enid, Oklahoma, and Mrs. 
Elfie Fisher of Olathe. The Millers stayed 
two days with his sister and family, the 
Merry Crabbs. 

Everett Wimp has received his five-year 
pin from the Boeing Airplane Co. 

William Dibble and Floyd Ellinger have 
been notified by the home office of the 
NFSD that they are eligible for the 34th 
degree of the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf. 

Mr. and Mrs. James McKee, nee Lois 
Long, of San Jose, California, spent several 
days in Wichita visiting her brother, Mr. 
Friday, and friends, the Virgil Wellborns. 
They went on to visit her mother in Kan¬ 
sas City, Missouri. 

Mrs. Ruth Nash Park of Beaumont, 
Texas, was a July 4 guest of Mr and 
Mrs. Harry B. Shibley, Sr., of Coffeyville 
She is a former pupil of Mrs. Shibley. Mrs. 
Park had been attending the 25th alumnae 
reunion at Central Institute for the Deaf in 
St. Louis. She also visited former class¬ 
mates in Illinois, Missouri, and in Quit- 
man, Oklahoma. 

Wichitan attending the First Annual In¬ 
dividual Handicap Bowling Tournament in 
Kansas City, Missouri, June 17 were: the 
Otis Koehns, the Billy Bashams, the Jerry 
Crabbs, Doris Heil, Willa Field, and Paul¬ 
ine Conwell. Otis Koehn took third place 
with 843 pins; Basham 11th with 815; Miss 
Heil seventh with 546—all in the individual 
handicap events. In the jackpot Koehn was 
third with 604; Basham fourth with 586; 
Miss Heil second with 496. Koehn was 
awarded $50 for the handicap and $15 for 
the jackpot. In 15 years of bowling it was 
the first time he placed in KC. In the 
meet. Georgetta Graybill received her 22nd 
trophy for High 10 with 195. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Branton of Topeka 
spent their two-week vacation in Detroit 
and in Missouri visiting relatives and 


friends* 

Mina Munz rode back to Wichita with 
Doris Heil, Willa Field, and Pauline Con- 
well the evening of June 17. She attended 
the silver wedding anniversary celebration 
of her good friends, Mr. and Mrs. Everett 
Wimp on June 18. She returned home by 
bus the same evening. 

The Wilbur Ruges of Wichita enjoyed the 
company of honeymooners Marlene and 
Gordon Bayne the weekend of June 17. 
Marlene and Mrs. Ruge were Minnesota 
schoolmates. Gordon and Wilbur grew up 
together in Nebraska. The Baynes had 
been on a month’s trip to California and 
were on their way home to Sioux City. 
Iowa, where they will make their home. 

The Carl Rose family spent the weekend 
of June 17 with his mother and brother 
Mrs. Daisy Hurley, mother of Russell 
Hurley of Denver, passed away in July 
after a long illness. 

Don and Rachel Warnick and son Ricky 
left July 14 for a three-week vacation 
in the East—their first trip there. They 
were to meet the Thomas Coulstons in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and the two 
families were to go to Washington, D. C., 
and other points together. The Coulstons 
lived in Denver four years at one time. 

A surprise birthday party was given 
at Wellsville. His mother is able to limp 
around to do the house chores but is un¬ 
able to bend her knee yet. She was 
seriously injured in the car wreck last 
fall that took the life of her husband. 

Robert Fisher, one of the recent Kansas 
graduates, figured in a two-car accident in 
his way to Bucklin for a weekend. His 
injuries were minor although his car was 
wrecked. The other driver was charged 
with the accident. 

Wyatt Weaver of Wichita is undergoing 
treatment for a slipped disc and is wearing 
a brace. 

Bill Lichtenberger of Wichita spent six 
days in a hospital for treatment of his 
strained back before returning to work on 
June 20. 

Mr. and Mrs Archie Grier of Wichita 
had the company of their daughter, Mrs. 
Clayton Fenton, and family, from the 
San Diego vicinity June 18-20. They all 
visited their son and brother, Carl Grier, 
In Oklahoma City June 18. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Hayes and 
children recently entertained her brother, 
Melvin Adams of Opal, Wyoming. The 
Hayes children went to Wyoming with 
their uncle for several weeks. 

The Otis Koehns went fishing at Lake 
Texoma in Oklahoma during their recent 
vacation. 

Buford Ditzler of Kansas City, Missouri, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Robert Roy of Mc¬ 
Pherson called at the WAD hall June 24. 
Mr. Ditzler spent the night with the Clar¬ 
ence Johnsons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Spears came from 
San Fernando, California, to help her pa¬ 
rents celebrate their silver wedding anni¬ 
versary on June 25. They left for Okla¬ 
homa to visit his folks and to take in 
the Oklahoma Association convention. 

The Teen-Age Activities program of the 
Wichita Social Services of the Deaf under 
the direction of Roger Falberg, executive 
June 8 and a swimming party later on 
June 27. More activities are being planned. 
There will be a get-together for the 
children under 12 later. 
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Sally Ann Hattie of Mulvane and Joyce 
Thompson of Protection have been admit¬ 
ted to Gallaudet College. Both are 1961 
Kansas School graduates. 

Roger Falberg attended the teacher’s 
convention in Oregon and reported on 
the Civil Defense program conducted in 
Wichita last fall for the deaf residents of 
Wichita and Sedgwick County. 

Jeffrey Munz, youngest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Munz recently underwent a ton- 
silectomy and was not afraid of being 
alone in the hospital at night. 

Ricky, son of the Dean Vanattas, went 
alone by train to Denver July 1 and spent 
10 days with the Dick Andersons, friends 
of his parents. 

Dean Vanatta went fishing near Pratt 
the last weekend of June and caught 35 
white bass. He made another trip a few 
days later with Otis Koehn and a Pratt 
friend to Lake Fagan with little luck. 

Mrs. Kenneth Kimball, the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. August Chebultz of Wichita, 
recently won a Queen for a Day TV con¬ 
test. Among the gifts which Mrs. Kimball, 
a Whittier, California, resident, received 
were hearing aids for her mother, sister, 
and brother. Mrs. Kimball is the only one 
of the family of five that is not deaf. 

Helen Ruth Wimp, sister of Everett 
Wimp, died on June 30 She is also sur¬ 
vived by her mother, Mrs. Amanda Wimp. 

CALIFORNIA . . . 

Smiling from ear to ear, and for very 
good reason, these days are Mr. and Mrs. 
George Forfar of Long Beach. Natives of 
Canada, George and Barbara became full- 
fledged American citizens in ceremonies 
conducted at the City Hall in Los Angeles 
the morning of July 15, 1961. They’re 
mighty proud, and we’re proud of them. 

Shed a tear for Iva DeMartini ’cause 
her long-awaited trip up the Alcan High¬ 
way is definitely off due to the recent 
shipping tieup which delayed husband Ed’s 
ship, the President Taft, which was tied 
up in New York harbor for weeks. Jo¬ 
anne Kovach went on up to Fairbanks 
alone, but her schedule was tight as a new 
girdle and she had to be back in SanFran 
early in August. Iva couldn’t leave until 
after Ed’s ship reached SanFran late in 
July, so the whole thing got so snafued 
up Iva threw in the towel ’cause Alaska 
is a big place (ALMOST as big as Texas, 
eh?), and she wanted to see all of it or 
none at all. Cheer up, gals, there’s always 
a next time! 

Visitors in town recently included Mittie 
Williams out here visiting her son and 
spending a week with Maud and Angelo 
Skropeta. (Mittie comes out to California 
every other summer); Dorothy Reese of 
St. Louis is visiting her mother in nearby 
Azusa and being escorted hither and yon 
by good friends Millard and Evelyn Ash; 
Frank and Beverly Sladek stopping off at 
the family home in Long Beach for a few 
days en route home to Tucson from Oregon 
where they took in the teacher’s convention 
in Salem; and Coast Guardsman John E. 
Fail came up to Long Beach when the 
Cutter “Taney” stopped over in San Diego 
for a week. He’ll be back in San Diego 
for five weeks of manuevers early in Sep¬ 
tember. 

Carole Park, teenage daughter of Joe 
and Cora Park of San Pedro, is currently 


In 1962 


enjoying the sights of Honolulu and riding 
the surf at Waikiki. Their son Billy re¬ 
cently announced that he and his best girl 
will “middle aisle” it early in 1962. 

Our Bradford Gardner has been scouring 
Los Angeles and Hollywood and has come 
up with a very fine list of old-time 
silent movies with subtitles which he plans 
to show to the crowds at the Long Beach 
Club every second Saturday of the month 
beginning in September. 

From Portland, Oregon, comes the news 
of the marriage of Miss Libby Darling 
to Cecil R Blaylock. Libby is from the 
Berkeley School. Wedding took place in 
Reno on July 5, and the newlyweds are 
now at home at 8000 North Ivanhoe Street, 
Portland. 

In a grand display of cooperation, the 
weatherman and good friends combined 
their best talents to stage a joyful gather¬ 
ing at the home of Alvin and Margie 
Klugman at the time of the Hollywood 
Club’s Lunch Box Social June 25. Clarence 
Allmandinger was highest bidder enjoying 
a bountiful repast with Esther Egger, and 
Lil Skinner’s was the prettiest box, shared 
with David Kisheneff. Second and third 
places went to Margie Klugman and Flor¬ 
ence Cohen although all the boxes were 
beautiful and their contents luscious. 

Our red pencil is about worn down to 
a nub the way we’ve been marking im¬ 
portant dates on our calendar. Last month 
we filled you in on important events for 
the summer, so now comes September and 
October. First on the list is September 23 
and Hollywood’s 1963 AAAD committee’s 
sensational ‘Flaming Twenties” shindig 
which comes off at Carolina Pines, 7315 
Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles. Moth scen¬ 
ted raccon coats, fraternity pins, and 
square-toed shoes, straw hats and silk 
shirts, feathers, beads, and bangles . . . 
that’s the mode of dress to pinpoint those 
giddy days of long ago. And, on the en¬ 
tertainment side, will be a contest of 
such fantastics as the Flea Hop, the Black 
Bottom, and the Charleston . . . how well 
we remember “Hay Foot, Straw Foot” 
stuff! And slated to lay ’em in the aisles 
is a ‘sign-sing” contest of popular songs 
of the era which, if our memory serves 
us right, should include “Harry,” “Al¬ 
ways,” ‘KKKaty,” “Barney Google,” and 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas” in addition 
to the well-remembered “Three O’clock in 
the Morning.” So dig out the long cigarette 
holders, the derby hats, and the feather 
boas, there’ll “Be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town Tonight” on September 23. 

Backward, Turn Backward, O Time in 
Thy Flight . . . seems co be all the rage 
these days because the next date marked 
in red is the “Gay 90’s” party aboard the 
sidewheeler “Princess,” a riverboat char¬ 
tered by the Long Beach Club for the 
evening of October 7. The sip ’n’ dance 
cruise is free to all members of the club 
with ducats available to others until the 
passenger list reaches 200. If you’re look¬ 
ing for something entirely new in the way 
of entertainment, the cruise aboard the 
brand-new “showboat” is for you . . . sip¬ 
ping will be done courtesy of can-can 
waitresses from the Silver Dollar Bar, 
and dancing will be to the music of a real 
honkytonk pianist on the glass-enclosed 
main deck whilst those with a taste for 
sightseeing will enjoy the upper deck as 
will also the romantically-inclined. Cruise 
is a non-profit venture designed for the 
pleasure and amusement of Long Beach 
Club members and their friends. Beating 
the drums for October 7 are: Geraldine 
Fail, chairman; George Forfar; Joe M. 
Park; and Irene O’Neal. Embarkation 
will be at Long Beach’s Pierpoint Landing 


at 9 p. m., and please don’t miss the boat! 
Cost of the cruise is $93.50 per hour, and 
we’ll be Steamboating ’Round the Bend un¬ 
til well past midnight . . and if an ade¬ 

quate number of people want us to, we’ll 
arrange to charter the showboat again 
real soon. 

And it isn’t to soon to mention October 
28! President Herb Schreiber, California 
Association of the Deaf, announces that the 
next CAD Board of Directors meeting 
will take place at Long Beach’s Morgan 
Hall Saturday afternoon October 28, with 
the Long Beach Chapter playing host. In 
town will be such notables as Larry New¬ 
man, Toivo Lindholm, Ray Stallo, Hal 
Ramger, Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes, 
and others connected wiih the CAD. After 
tne meeting, members of the CAD Board 
will be guests of the Long Beach Chapter 
at a buffet supper followed by the chap¬ 
ter’s annual Halloween Costume Party. All 
members of the CAD are urged to attend, 
’filings are shaping up for the big 1962 
convention in San Jose. 


ROAMING THE RANGE 
With El Gaucho 

By Troy E. Hill 

In my last few letters I have been telling 
about the conventions of the past, usually 
at the end of my letters. This month I 
will start off by telling you something about 
the wonderful NFSD convention in Boston 
in the year 1931. 

This was another gala event, and the 
delegates who gathered in New York City 
prior to the trip to Boston were royally 
entertained by the native New Yorkers. We 
made the trip from New York City up 
East River and over the Atlantic Ocean in 
one of the big ocean liners. 

What an inspiring sight it was to watch 
the New York City skyline fade into night¬ 
fall as we slowly steamed up the river 
and out into the ocean! Only when it was 
really dark did I realize how many deaf 
were on the boat. In fact, there were so 
many that by the time it was good and 
dark the deaf had practically taken over 
the main salon and the top decks. The 
hearing passengers were left to promenade 
up and down the decks and gaze at the 
deaf through the windows in wonder at so 
many hands flying in the air all the time. 

I got quite a kick in answering questions 
put to me by other passengers through the 
windows as to what was going on, where 
we were going, what the deaf did for a 
living, etc. 

Of course, my memory isn’t too good, but 
I do recall Prof. Saunders of the Mt. Airy 
School, Charles Dobbins, one of our class¬ 
mates at Gallaudet, and a whole fistful of 
New Yorkers, and other deaf people. 

Steaming into Boston harbor the next 
morning was also an inspiring sight for 
this landlubber. However, the excitement 
of all excitement was the taxi drive from 
the dock to my hotel. Brother, that taxi 
driver outdid any New York driver I ever 
saw and was the only one that ever scared 
us and came near to turning our hair gray, 
way back in 1931. 

Thursday another all-day picnic was in 
the offing, and every one of some two 
thousand took another boat trip, this time 
from Boston to Plymouth Rock and back 
Shore dinner was served in relays of some 
700 souls at a time, and I, of all people, 
couldn’t eat my dinner after getting a 
whiff of the New England lobsters. On 
the boat trip from Boston to Plymouth 
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Hock, I recall Eddie Foltz, Tom Northern, 
Art Hindi, Hoy Conkling, Peter Graves, 
Meade B. Dalton, of Richmond, Virginia, 
and a host of other greats, including Frank 
Cusask, of Philadelphia, John H. Mueller, 
of Kentucky, and A. L. Roberts, wiho was 
first elected president of the NFSD in 
Boston. 

* * * 

James Walker, a transplanted Texan 
now living in California, was a recent 
visitor in Dallas. He was in a car wreck 
coming from California, together with 
some Oklahomans on their way to the 
Oklahoma Association’s convention held in 
Tulsa, but nobody was badly hurt. 

Ellis McQueen left for his annual visit 
with his mother in Michigan right after the 
Dallas Frat meeting July 7. Ellis' is a 
Michigan product but has lived in Dallas 
for the past 30 years or so. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Fisher of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, are visiting the Milan But¬ 
lers of Dallas at this writing. Mesdames 
Fisher and Butler are sisters. Robert will 
be remembered as a vital cog in the Des 
Moines championship basketball team of 
1951-1952 and played with them until the 
1953 season, only to retire because of a 
back injury. 

El Gaucho took in the golden anniversary 
convention of the Oklahoma Association of 
the Deaf at the Alvin Plaza Hotel in Tulsa 
July 1-4. He met and talked with many 
old friends and made a few new ones. 

The first person I came across was 
Secretary Walter Plattel of McAlister. He 
has made a name for himself and has been 
a credit to the deaf for years driving a 
truck from coast to coast for a huge 
grocery firm. I ran into Mrs Mabel 
(McDaniel) Morban, an employee of the 
Florida School and one of the four deaf 
employees of the post office in Dallas back 
in the early twenties; E. R. Rhodes, re¬ 
tired instructor of the Oklahoma School; 
Mr. and Mrs. George Davies (he retired 
this year after many years as printing 
instructor at the Oklahoma School); Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Johnson (seven years the 
tailoring instructor at Oklahoma and now 
at the Minnesota School; Mrs. Horace 
Taxler of Hapeville, Georgia; Gordon B. 
Allen of Houston and now a Church of 
Christ minister; Mr. and Mrs. Milan But¬ 
ler; Mr. and Mrs. Don Sowell; Mr. and 
Mrs. Jerry Mikus and Mr. and Mrs E. 
Brooks of Dallas; Richard Fair of Akron, 
Ohio; the Arnold Wrights, Mrs. and Mrs 
Bill Thomas, and Arvil Ballard of Okla¬ 
homa City; Mr. and Mrs. Alex Hickerson 
of California; Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Hassell 
of Austin; Mrs Fern Foltz and Willa Field 
of Wichita; Mr. and Mrs. Guy Calame of 
Norman, Oklahoma; Bob Bloomfield of 
Southgate, California; Tom Cogburn, Mrs. 
Mamie Sharp Runkle, the Texas beauty of 
the years ago; Mrs. Edna Padgett of 
Atlanta; Mrs. Edith Hayes, a longtime 
teacher at the Oklahoma School; Mr. and 
Mrs. Lackey of Oklahoma City; Mr. and 
Mrs. Virl Massey of California; the Luke 
Whitworths of Blackwell, Oklahoma; Stella 
Hicks Rudolph of Lubbock; Mr. and Mrs. 
George Steinhauser of Leavenworth, Kan¬ 
sas; H. A. Unger; and counties others 

Yes, folks, they were there from the 
North, South, East, and West to celebrate 
the OAD’s 50th year, and they broke all 
records with 247 registering. 

The 1963 convention was awarded to 
McAlister over Enid after a spirited fight. 
Officers elected: Walter R. Plattel, Mc¬ 
Alister, president; Stanley McElhaney, Tul¬ 
sa, first vice president; Dale Duck, Sul¬ 
phur, second vice president; Mrs. Walter 
Plattel, secretary; Mrs. Maydean McEl- 


Michigan Breezes 

By Roy B. Conkling 

Secord Route 
Gladwin, Michigan 

Well, folks, I promised you a fish story. 
So, here’s one: 

One day my fishing friend set out for 
his favorite fishing hole in the Yankemup 
River. That morning there was. such a 
heavy fog that, walking through it, it 
pressed in on you on all sides, and you 
really had to push your way though it. Visi¬ 
bility was practicaly nil. But the fisherman 
knew just where that pool, his favorite, 
was, and, after a long walk, he came to 
an opening in the woods. “Here we are,” 
he said. He baited his hook and made a 
cast through the fog. Instantly he hooked a 
big lunker of a bass and reeled it in. 
Every cast he made resulted in hooking 
a big fish. When he decided he had enough 
fish to make a real fish fry, he dismantled 
his rod and started to walk back home. 
Then the fog lifted, and he found he was 
about a mile from his “fishing hole.” All 
those big fish he had caught had been 
swimming in the fog. (I didn’t make this 
story up—some guy told it to me years ago 
down in Versailles, Ohio.) 

# * * 

I hope the Stoker gets back to Oklahoma 
without riding the rods and that nobody 
up in Oregon tried to sell Ted Griffing a 
goldfish. Ted is one of our favorites, with 
a gift of gab and the remarks and stories 
that provoke healthy chuckles. But he’s 
darned hard to get a letter from. I’ve 
given up writing him; believe the boy has 
to many irons in the fire . . . maybe too 
many oil wells—and no ink. 

* * * 

Speaking of “manual alphabet sales¬ 
men”: Dr. Harley D. Drake, of Piqua, 
Ohio, has put out a splendid card, about 
8^ by 11 inches, bearing the manual alpha¬ 
bet, which cards retail at 25c each. The 
proceeds from these sales go to a worthy 
cause. You might put the “card salesmen” 
out of business, or much lessen their 
“sales,” by getting one or more of these 
Dr. Drake cards and giving it (or them) to 
your merchant friends, or other business 
people, to hang up in their places of busi¬ 
ness. Then, if any more of these pseudo 
“salesmen” visit these business places, the 
proprietors can lead them around to the 
posted alphabet and tell them to then get 
out and not come back. I have had com¬ 
plaints from some of my business folks 
about these “card salesmen” (beggars) 
bothering them and their patrons. Told 
them to notify the police. Until recently 
the chief of police of Gladwin was Louis 
Rickey, retired member of the Flint police 
department, who retired with the rank of 
sergeant. Both of Chief Rickey’s parents 
were deaf and well known to the Michigan 
deaf of a generation age and the Chief 
is mighty good at use of the manual alpha¬ 
bet and the sign language. Mr. Rickey re¬ 
tired from his Gladwin job about a year 
ago. Card peddlers trying to operate in 
Gladwin got the heave-ho from Rickey, who 
is a neighbor of ours. 

* * * 

Maybe it is the “innocuous desuetude” 
peculiar to the summertime that has pre¬ 
vented a lot of Michigan deaf from sending 


nahey, treasurer; and E. R. Rhodes, Geo. 
Davies, and Guy Calame, trustees. 

Arthur Chrismon of California came to 
Dallas for a brief visit following the OAD 
convention before returning home. 


us notes for inclusion in this column. But, 
everything takes time. And work. Any 
publication is only so good as its news 
content. Deaf folks of Detroit, Flint, Grand 
Rapids, Saginaw, Bay City, Muskegon, 
Lansing, the Upper Peninsula, and way 
points—send me your news items and help 
me place and keep Michigan on THE 
SILENT WORKER map. 

* * * 

Three dollars and fifty cents ($3.50) 
won’t buy much in these days. BUT it still 
will buy a year’s subscription to THE 
SILENT WORKER—the magazine (and the 
only one) of the American deaf. You 
can’t afford to be without it, and it can¬ 
not exist without you and your $3.50 per 
year. Its reading content is tops, informing 
and interesting—stuff you like to read, 
about folks you know, and, maybe, even 
you. No magazine is perfect, no newspaper 
either. So, don’t knock—but help. A year’s 
reading, coming to you every month, new 
news in each number, for just $3.50. Why, 
my friends, that’s cheap ... a real and 
lasting bargain! Send in your $3.50 now- 
today.—Conk. 

DeARMAN-COATS 

The marriage of Miss Mildred DeArman 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, and George 
Dewey Coats of Fulton, Missouri, was 
solemnized June 4 in the chapel of Christ 
Episcopal Church, Litle Rock. The Rev 
Silas Hirte and the Rev. William Maxwell 
Manes officiated. 

The bride wore a beige silk linen suit 
and carried a Bible topped with a bou¬ 
quet of lilies of the valley. 

Maid of honor was Miss Carmen Slaven, 
and James Smith served as best man. 

A reception was held in the home of the 
bride. After a trip to New Orleans, the 
couple are residing in Fulton, where Mr. 
Coats is vocational principal of the Mis¬ 
souri School for the Deaf. 

Mrs. Coats has retired after serving on 
the faculty of the Arkansas School for the 
Deaf 36 years. She was also on the staff of 
the Tennessee School for two years. 


Dear Sandie . . . 

"Well, I'll be dammed," said the little 
stream when the fat lady slid into it. 

And that's what I said when I found that 
fathead from Utah (Sandie) had slipped a 
"half-incher" into THE SILENT WORKER 
under my very nose. 'Specially after I had 
bragged the month before that I was in 
control of the makeup on the magazine. 
(Guess it pays to be a friend of the editor.) 

Aw, 'at's OK, Sandie . . . just watch me 
bait you into running another half-incher, 
yuk, yuk! 

Don 

GET IN ON THE FUN! Write for 
information on running a "half-incher" 
of your own. Take a public poke at 
your friendly enemy . . . announce 
your area's coming events ... or 
just run a favorite quote or poem. 
Any size ad from 1 / 2 " up. Split the 
cost with some other boosters . . . 

$1.00 per half inch per person. 

For information, write . . . 

The SILENT WORKER 

P. O. Box 294 
LEWISTON, IDAHO 
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July 15, 1961 

Dear People, 

I am at home again in Alabama, busy 
with the day by day routine of living after 
attending the teacher’s convention in Sal¬ 
em, Oregon, and the convention of the 
Washington State Association of the Deaf 
in Seattle. 

In between and before these two con¬ 
ventions, I was the house guest of my 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Olaf Tollefson and 
Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Deer. 

I shall try to sort out all the pleasant 
memories, stored in my usually vacant 
head and my already full heart, so I 
can tell you about some of them. There 
are new friends, old friends, impressions, 
experiences and scenes which I shall 
never forget—never! 

Going and coming by jet plane was a 
new and thrilling experience. Scarcely 
would I get settled with a magazine when 
it would be time to arrive somewhere. Be¬ 
fore leaving home, I wrote three sets of 
people to meet me at the Los Angeles 
airport. Woman-like, or maybe I should 
say Edna-like, I forgot to tell one of them 
the date I would arrive. I didn’t tell an¬ 
other one which airline I would be travel¬ 
ing on and even misspelled the town ad¬ 
dress of the other, but bless them all for 
the tried and true friends they are, Mar¬ 
garet and Ned Paterson, Doris and “Cal” 
Caliguiri, and old classmate Tom Elliott 
were all there to meet me. Herb Schreiber, 
who had been at a meeting with Cal, came 
along to add dignity to the occasion. It was 
wonderful seeing all of them again! My 
two hours between planes shrank to two 
minutes fast. 

I had left Birmingham at 9:10 a. m. and 
did not change my watch until I arrived in 
Portland, Oregon, at 10:15 in the evening, 
or 8:15 by their time, and the sun was still 
high overhead. I knew the family, with 
the exception of dating age Ronnie, would 
be asleep at that time. Mt. Hood loomed 
blue-white and beautiful nearby in solitary 
splendor. The first person I saw when I 
alighted from the plane was Roy K. 
Patton, supervisor of trades from my 
own school. For a minute I thought my 
plane had turned around and gone back 
home. Then I was joyfully reunited with 
old friends Lois and Olaf Tollefson. I love 
those people! 

I was assigned to a room in the pre¬ 
school building for the duration of the 
convention and was fortunate in having my 
old Gallaudet roommate, Esther Paulson 
Deer, to share the room. She is a lovable, 
friendly soul, and we had great fun being 
together again. Her art exhibition at the 
convention was better than the Pine Street 
art exhibit which I saw later in Seattle. 
Mary Dallas Herrold, daughter of another 
Gallaudet classmate, had a room next 
door. This was a delightful arrangement 
but hardly conducive to eight hours sleep. 

Other old friends going in and out of 
pre-school were the Eldon Shipmans. They 
have an adorable, busy small daughter. 
She never failed to give us a friendly 
wave when we saw her—which was mostly 
in a swing, on a tricycle, or just in motion 
under her own power. 


Supt. and Mrs. Clatterbuck were the 
ideal host and hostess. They invited us to 
help ourselves to the luscious cherries on 
laden trees right on the campus, and they 
placed huge bowls of filberts, Oregon 
grown, on tables in the canteen for our 
enjoyment, as we basked in the warmth of 
a glowing, log burning fireplace The 
real convention treat was a barbecued 
salmon feast on the campus. Grass was 
carefully lifted from the ground in squares 
to be replanted afterwards where an open 
pit was made to cook the salmon. The 
weather, though, was downright nippy. 

The Gallaudet banquet, as always, was 
jam-packed. It was there that we heard of 
the passing of our beloved Miss Elizabeth 
Peet. Dr. Elstad carefully kept the news 
from everyone until after the get-togather. 

The entertainment that I really enjoyed 
to the utmost was the Little Paper Family 
Gridiron Dinner. Naturally we were all 
disappointed that the grand old man, Dr. 
George M. McClure, could not be present 
to receive the tribute planned for him, 
but The Quartet, composed of alto signing 
Lloyd Ambrosen, baritone Ben Hoffmeyer, 
soprano Stanley Roth, and bass Kenneth 
Huff, doubled their sing-along efforts to 
cure our dooldrums. A hearing aid wearer 
in the audience thought he detected a 
squeak somewhere along the rendition of 
“It’s A-Me, O Lord,” but could not be 
positive it was not his second-hand bat¬ 
tery acting up. 

The versatile pantomimist, Bernard 
Bragg, staged a one-man show that con¬ 
jured up people and places to the delight 
of all. That young man is truly gifted. 
He proved his natural ability by inviting 
the audience to write requests on slips of 
paper passed around and then selected 
several and had us in stitches over his 
portrayals. Later over coffee and filberts 
in the canteen I learned that he also has 
classroom ability, when I “listened in ” on 
some shop talk on teaching reading by 
him and other young teachers present. 

Theresa Connors commented on my 
“Woman Talk” and said, “Please don’t 
put me in your column.” I won’t except 
to quote a confession made by her. Says 
she, “My worst fault is that I’m bossy.” 

Ted Griffing, Mervin Garretson, Jess 
Smith, Don Pettingill, Robert Panara, 
and I held unofficial NAD discussions in 
the canteen, at meal times, and sometimes 
in rain puddles. Ted remarked that it was 
mighty unusual to hold an NAD convention 
at a teacher’s gathering. 

I’m button-popping proud of our Ted. He 
was elected a member of the Convention 
board. Hitch your wagon to a star. Join the 
NAD and keep up with him. 

New friends I enjoyed in Salem were 
the Browns from Indiana, the Hal Ram- 
gers, the Stacks—one might say stacks of 
Stacks—Henry, Ernie, Archie, and Luther, 
the Stortzs, the Ewasuks, and many, many 
others whose names won’t come up along¬ 
side the faces. 

One thing I can tell you aoout both 
the Oregon and Washington people—they 
love coffee, and they like it strong minus 
sugar and cream. Someone left a paper 
in the canteen one day, and I read, 


“Americans drink about four million cups 
of coffee daily or nearly 16 pounds a year 
for every man, woman, and child.” I don’t 
know why this would be considered news. 
I personally witnessed the consumption of 
at least three hundred million cups. 

It was grand meeting up with Maude 
(Hughes) and Tom Wood and Fort Monroe 
fellow slave-gang member John O’Brien 
and his wife Juanita (Vaughn) with whom 
I attended school in Fulton long ago. The 
O’Briens have three gifted children—a 
daughter and two sons. The daughter plans 
on training at Gallaudet to teach the deaf 
in a year or so. 

A surprise was meeting, after so many 
years, Justin P. Dozier with whom I taught 
in Maryland. Since those long ago days 
J. P. has acquired a nice dignity and a 
mustache that adds distinction to his role 
as an educator in the day schools of Cali¬ 
fornia. We enjoyed being in the reading dis¬ 
cussion group over which he presided so 
expertly. 

The last day of the convention the Tol- 
lefsons treated me to a trip to Oregon’s 
coast. The Oregon country is lush with 
fruits, flowers, and all growing things. I 
keep wondering why the people there don’t 
challenge those big-talking Texans. Every¬ 
thing in Oregon grows effortlessly, and 
the land is breathtakingly beautiful. I 
enjoyed dinner at the Pixie Kitchen at 
Wecoma Beach where the food was a gour¬ 
met’s heaven. Next day I was given a 
delightful trip into Silver Falls State Park. 
I am sure that if one goes there at the 
opportune moment, one will encounter 
fairies and pixies—it is that enchanted. I 
had the thrill of walking behind Silver 
Falls. 

The long-time superintendents of various 
schools must have enjoyed the convention 
as much as I did They worked hard and 
played hard. I noted much good natured 
joshing among them. Dr. Elstad was 
moved to extol them in verse at the Gal¬ 
laudet get-together. Some of the old-timers 
out front are Supts. McClure, Stevenson, 
Brill, Huff, Ambrosen, Hoffmeyer, Roth, 
Clatterbuck, Epperson, Parks (2), Schun- 
hoff, Wallace, Grow, Hester, Boatner, 
Quigley, Steele, Grace, Graunke, Harrison, 
Silverman, Smith, Shinpaugh, Craig, Cloud, 
Abernathy, and Tillinghast. 


With a confident hope that is blithe 
and gay. 

I’ll see you all again some day. 

There were smiles from friends that I 
loved to see. 

They will carry me back to the Oregon 
sea, 

And the growing green of her sloping 
hills. 

There are smiles in my heart that are 
soft and fair, 

And as gentle as winds in the summer 
air, 

And as warm as the flame from that 
fragrant log. 

There are smiles in my heart that to 
none are known, 

For they are mine, and mine alone. 

The smiles in my heart I shall store 
away 

’Till I find them again when we meet 
some day. 

Yours with memories blest, 
Edna H. Baynes 

P. S f . At the Gallaudet gathering Dr. 
Stevenson told us that we should support 
the NAD. Playing fair with the NAD is 
like a game of tennis. The player who 
serves well seldom loses. 
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Says Sir Walter Scott in “The Pirate” 
(1821) the proverbial phrase “deaf as an 
adder” arose from the old superstition 
that snakes are deaf. 

Deafer than a thrush (1523) was used 
of persons so garrulous that they never 
listened for an answer.—Zenobius, Adagia. 
A Greek proverb cited by Erasmus. A sim- 
iliar proverb (Erasmus) is “deafer than 
Torona’s harbor,” because this port of 
Thrace was so remote from the sea that 
the breakers could not be heard there. 
During a snowy and cold winter in the sport. He went to a friend of his, an avid The blind hear well, the deaf see well, 

year of 1967 at Gallaudet College, the upper and inveterate hunter, and asked to borrow —Wm. Scarborough, Chinese Proverbs, 

class boys decided to do something to close his dog, a pointer. Before leaving, he re- (Lifted from “Familiar Quotations”:) 

school for a day or two. ceived some coaching from the old hunter. Death is deaf.—Cervantes, Don Quixote 

That night, during the early hours of the “Armed with dog and gun and garbed (1615). 

morning, with fresh snow on the ground, in proper hunting trappings, he started He thinks himself deaf, because he no 

the boys packed snow up on all the acade- off. In the woods, the dog eagerly went longer hears himself talked of.—Talleyrand 

mic building doors and threw water on, around scenting for game. After some time of Chateaubriand in his old age. 

thus freezing snow into ice. of searching, he stopped suddenly tense, (Probable origins of the following two 

Dr. Elstad announced that there would his nose pointing, his tail quivering taut, oft-used similar expressions): If your ears 

be no classes since the teachers could not one of his forelegs raised. The man, trail- burn, someone is talking about you.— 

get into their classrooms. This was just ing behind, caught up with the dog. He Pliny, Historia Naturalis 

what the boys—and girls for that matter peered ahead, clapped his hands to flush One ear it heard, at the other out it 

—wanted. the game, raised his gun and fired, just as went.—Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde. 

But there was one teacher who would a quail rose in the air. The dog was off A thing when heard, remember, strikes 
not give up yet—Jonathan Hall, professor simultaneously with the shot. He thrashed less keen 

of biology. He got a dustpan—only tool he through brush and grass in an effort On the spectator’s mind than when ’tis 
could lay hands on—and picked and hacked to locate the fallen quarry. Failing after seen—Horace 
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Humor 

Among the Deaf 

By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 


at the ice on one of the doors. Apparently 
he thought the deceptively-looking soft ice- 
hardened snow would yield to the dust¬ 
pan! He picked away in vain! Needless to 
say, this was the funny part of the whole 
incident. 

Before the end of the day, however, the 
school authorities decreed that we students 
help hack away at the ice, with proper 
tools, of course, if we were to have our 
dinner meal that evening. So we gave up 
and helped. Our cherished plans gang 
aglee . . . ended too soon.—Marilyn Jaech 
Bayarsky. 

* * * 

EXPRESSIVE SIGNS 

Caught this piece in Erie Stanley Gard¬ 
ner’s latest story, “The Case of the Bi¬ 
gamous Spouse”: 

“Uh-ho,” Drake said . . . “What sort of 
a looker, Perry?” 

Della Street (answering for Perry Mason 
and describing a curvaceous girl) held out 
her hands at shoulder height, palms facing 
each other, and then proceeded to bring 
her hands down in a series of undulating 
curves. 

Dale Carnegie, in his book, “How to 
Stop Worrying and Start Living,” said: 

It’s highly possible that Milton wrote 
poetry because he was blind and that 
Beethoven composed better music because 
he was deaf. Helen Keller’s brilliant career 
was inspired and made possible because 
of her blindness and deafness. 

Elsewhere in the same book: 

“The mind in its place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of Hell, a hell of 
heaven.—Milton. 

Napoleon Bonaparte and Helen Keller 
are perfect illustrations of Milton’s state¬ 
ment: Napoleon had everything men usual¬ 
ly crave—glory, power, riches—yet he said 
at Saint Helene, “I have never known six 
happy days in my life.” 

Helen Keller—blind, deaf, and dumb- 
declared, “I have found life is beautiful.” 
* * * 

Once, long ago, an absent-minded old 
professor, rest his soul, laid down his 
book and faced the class and, dreamy-eyed, 
started off on a story—like he was wont 


covering every foot of reasonable area, he 
returned shame-faced, hang tailed, ex¬ 
pecting a scolding 

“None came. So he started off on the 
lookout for another bird. Again he ‘pointed’ 
in the manner aforementioned. Again 
game was flushed and the gun fired, and 
again the dog was off on his quest. After 
a few minutes of furious scurrying around, 
the dog returned again empty-handed. 

“The same thing happened again and 
again. Finally it dawned on the dog that 
he was not at fault; that the man had 
missed the birds with the firing stick. So, 
after the next wild goose chase, the dog 
returned, looked the man up and down, 
sniffed 'his pants, and raised one of his 
hind legs after the manner of dogs around 
a tree, and trotted off home.” 

The old professor, concluding the story, 
looked around expectantly. The boys were 
enjoying the story, but the girls in the 
class blushing deeply looked away. The 
professor suddenly changed face and dis¬ 
missed the class. The girls’ filed out first, 
as usual, and then the boys. Before the last 
boy was out, the confused professor asked 
why he had not been warned of the pres¬ 
ence of the girls. 

* * * 

This conductor went browsing in a 
library for material for this page—and in 
two hours found and made notes giving 
the following: 

(Lifted from Burton Stevenson’s “The 
Home Book of Proverbs, Maxims and Fa¬ 
miliar Phrases”:) 

Deaf men are quick-ey’d and distrustful. 
—Thomas Fuller (1732). 

To a deaf man, the eye serves for the 
ear.—Charles Cahier (1856). 

As deaf as- nuts.—Robert Herrick (1648. 
(Explanatory note says “deaf nuts” are 
nuts without kernels.) 

That there horse is as deaf as a beetle.— 
Leveson-Gower (1876). Parish and Shaw, in 
their Dictionary of the Kentish Dialect, ex¬ 
plains that “beetle” does not refer to 
the insect, but to a wooden mallet used 
to drive wedges and pegs. The expression 
is similar to “as deaf as a post.” 


* * * 

A certain minister recounted a harrow¬ 
ing experience which befell him during 
one of his sermons. Just as he was begin¬ 
ning his address, an elderly lady of stern 
mien marched down and seated herself 
directly beneath him in front of the pulpit. 
She opened up a little kit, assembled the 
various parts of a rather elaborate hear¬ 
ing mechanism, and affixed it to her ears. 
After not more than ten minutes of his 
discourse, she suddenly took off the ear¬ 
pieces, unscrewed the mechanism and then 
packed it neatly away in its little box, and 
sat with her hands on her lap throughout 
the rest of the sermon.—Edmund Fuller, 
Thesaurus of Anecdotes. 

Thomas Edison was cjeaf, but only a few 
of his friends were ‘aware that in his 
case deafness was more psychological 
than physical. Once a specialist in dis¬ 
eases of the ear called upon Edison and 
unfolded a plan of treatment which he was 
sure would restore his hearing. To the pro¬ 
position that he submit to treatment, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Edison opposed an emphatic 
negative. 

“What I am afraid of,” he said, “is that 
you would be successful. Just think what 
a lot of stuff I’d have to listen to that I 
don’t want to hear! To be a little deaf and 
be the only one who knows just how deaf 
you are has its advantages. I prefer to 
let well enough alone.”—Edmund Fuller, 
Thesaurus of Anecdotes. 

* * * 

This from Lou Bruner: 

A deaf man was walking with his boss 
to a cafe a few blocks away. Along the 
route was a railroad, and the boss not lik¬ 
ing the uneven road took to the tracks. 

Pretty soon the deaf man saw a train 
coming and noted that his boss had not 
heard it. He called out: “Say, boss, look 
there’s a train coming!” 

The hearing man looked up, saw the 
train, and stepped off the ties. He said, “I 
never knew you to talk—until now!” 

It was the deaf man’s turn to feel 
sheepish. He said: “I never had anything 
to say before.” 


to do, so often, to groups of boys. The 
story ran this wise: 

“One time a man, hearing and reading 
so often tales of bird hunting, decided to 
initiate himself into the myteries of the 
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StaiUtui, Alo*Uf . . 

By Stahl Butler 

Executive Director, Michigan Association for Better Hearing 



Continuing last month’s column on the 
use of the sign language abroad, the 
following is from a letter by Kelley H. 
Stevens. 

“ . . . My answer is that the sign lan¬ 
guage is not, but can be, a universal 
language. The matter boils down to the 
temperament and imagination of deaf 
individuals who meet—and the same might 
apply to hearing individuals. Education 
and background have much to do with 
it, and the character of individuals. The 
more volatile, adaptable, and imagina¬ 
tive, the more easily they may reach an 
understanding through gestures. 

“My background of experience is almost 
three years of residence in Europe, one 
year in South America very recently, 
and several months in Mexico. I have 
met, and conversed with, deaf people 
of all classes and countries and find 
that natural signs can be understood 
almost anywhere except by some orally 
educated deaf. With the English deaf, 
whose signs are very rudimentary and 
finger alphabet different, there was no 
communication possible except by written 
English—the same with young, orally edu¬ 
cated deaf; written French. With the 
older French deaf who had been manually 
taught, or had seen the old sign system, 
the American sign language was readily 
understood, supplemented by finger spell¬ 
ing in French—as our sign language is 
based on that used originally in France. 
The orally educated French deaf have 
invented a sign language (accompanied by 
mouthings) that varies in different local¬ 
ities and was unintelligible to me. 

“In Italy and Spain I found a general 
understanding of gestures, not only among 


the deaf, but the hearing. In both coun¬ 
tries I found it easy to communicate 
with the deaf of all kinds and classes, 
from the upper crust to very poor and 
humble people, but in each country one 
had to learn the local sign language 
more or less, and supplement it with na¬ 
tural signs. In Spain one learned a dif¬ 
ferent finger alphabet and used Spanish 
to supplement the signs—and with orally 
educated deaf written Spanish. 

“The countries where I found it most 
easy to converse with the deaf in general 
were Brazil and Mexico. Brazil uses our 
sign language, and that used in Mexico 
is similar. In Mexico and all of South 
America our manual alphabet is used and 
not the Spanish one—and I found it easy 
to talk to the deaf of Chile, Argentina, 
and Uruguay in spelled Spanish, using 
our alphabet (the French alphabet, except 
for the “t” and some natural signs. The 
formal sign language in Chile, Argentina, 
and Uruguay varies. In Mexico and Brazil 
our sign system was introduced and taught 
by teachers who trained in this country 

“The Spanish conquerors of Mexico re¬ 
ported that the Aztecs had a fluent and 
elaborate sign language which they often 
used among themselves in preference to 
speech, or when speech is not advisable. 
It was not recorded and died out after 
the Conquest when the conquerors de¬ 
stroyed Aztec culture—but the ability to 
use natural signs persists as a racial 
trait among the Mexican Indians. I have 
found it easy to talk to them in gestures; 
there are certain racial signs, counting 
signs, and money signs that are universal 
among hearing Mexican people.” 


ARTHUR O. PETERSON 
HONORED ON RETIRING 

Fellow printers of Arthur Oliver Peterson 
published a testimonial on the occasion 
of his retirement from the composing 
room of the Standard Register Company 
of Dayton, Ohio, on May 31, 1961, after 
“33 years of faithful and valued service.” 

The testimonial read: 

Arthur Oliver Peterson was born May 25, 
1896, at Bear Park, Minnesota. Nature 
endowed *Pete with so many wonderful 
talents and physical possessions that she 
saw fit to handicap him by permitting him 
to enter this world as a deaf mute. To 
say that he accepted this handicap and 
succeeded in spite of it would be the 
understatement of a lifetime. 

Born into a world of imposed silence 
and being unable to break silence himself, 
Pete was reared in a way of life common 
to this type of individual, that is—knowing 
one’s self first and keen observation of 
others. 

With vast determination and effort Pete 
overcame this so-called handicap. He 
attended the Minnesota State School for 
the Deaf at Faribault and in the process of 
learning how to communicate he also 
learned the printing trade. It is noteworthy 
to point out that although he himself 
was at first unable to communicate by 
natural means that after training he could 
select as his life trade, printing which is 
the foremost of communicable arts. 

After graduation in 1917, Pete worked 
at the printing trade in shops at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and Los Angeles, 
California. Printing was not Pete’s only 
accomplishment; Nature blessed him with 
keen observation, quick, strong hands, ex¬ 
cellent muscular coordination, last reflexes 
and a lithe, strong body which he used 
to his advantage in athletics. His ability in 
sports began early in school and continued 
after graduation. He loved baseball and 
played it very well, so well in fact, that 
he played with several good amateur teams 
in the Minnesota area. Later, he became 
associated with a top-notch semi-pro team. 
It was during his association with this team 
that he heard of a famous Deaf Mute 
Baseball Team which played out of Dayton, 
Ohio. Pete wanted to join this team very 
much so he pulled up stakes in Minnesota 
and came to Dayton, Ohio, in 1923. The 
Silent Semi-Pros, as they were known, had 
also heard about Pete. He joined the 
team as a pitcher and played the out¬ 
field when he was not slated to pitch. 

Pete got a job at the United Brethren 
Printing Company and worked there five 
years before coming to the Standard Reg¬ 
ister in 1928. He married Miss Colette 
De Molet of Cleveland, Ohio, September 2, 
1939. 

Pete has always loved sports, hunting, 
fishing and travel. Almost every summer 
he and his wife travel to several states 
during vacation. In 1949 they traveled west 
and north into Canada on a trip covering 
10,000 miles. Meeting people and seeing 
places compose the highlights of his re¬ 
tirement plans. In preparation for this 
event Pete purchased a beautiful 25-foot 
Shasta Travel Trailer a year ago. Since 
then the Petersons have been living in wait 
for the day they can take to the open 
road. They intend to travel all over the 
United States once more and then settle 
down in some beautiful spot in the South. 
Knowing Pete, this he will do. His fine 
understanding of human nature, his pleas¬ 
antness of disposition, and his cheerful at¬ 
titude will make him welcome no matter 
where he may decide to stay. 

August, 1961 — The Silent Worker 


SOMEBODY 

GOOSED! 


DID YOU NOTICE . . . 
in the June issue of THE SILENT 
WORKER we inadvertently left 
PettingiII Printcraft" out of our 
monthly ad! Oh, well, you didn't 
really miss anything. 


BUT... 

You're missing a real bet if you don't belong to the 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Costs only TEN BUCKS a year . . . and you get THE SILENT WORKER free. 
Get on the NAD Band Wagon . . . Mail your $10.00 TODAY to 

2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 

PETTINGILL PRINTCRAFT 

"Where We Get Satisfaction from Seeing YOU Satisfied" 
1114-1116 MAIN STREET LEWISTON, IDAHO 
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SPORTS DAY OBSERVED JULY 22; 

WE MADE IT 


100 Athletes Make Tip to Finland; U. 

By ART 

WE MADE IT! About 96% of us are 
financially able to make the Helsinki trip 
—thanks to our great team effort! The 
wonderful people who have given so freely 
of their time and efforts to make the 
trip possible for us deserve nothing but 
the BEST from us. We will NOT let them 
down—we will return from Finland with 
several GOLD MEDALS! WE CAN DO IT! 

HELSINKI-BOUND . . . are the follow¬ 
ing America’s top athletes: 

Men’s Track and Field 
Hon Wood, Newark, California 
Leo Reid, Springfield, Oregon 
Dick Itta, Point Barrow, Alaska 
James Cheese, Scarbro, West Virginia 
Walt Sumoski, Spokane, Washington 
Kevin Kelley, Lakewood, Ohio 
George Ellinger, Wichita, Kansas 
Norman White Shirt, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota 

Brian Powers, Portland, Oregon 
Robin Shifflett, Huntington Park, Cali¬ 
fornia 

James McFadden, Hollywood, California 
Paul Adams, Bluefield, West Virginia 
David Wood, Stayton, Oregon 
Gerald Buy as, Portland, Oregon 
Robert Scripter, Durand, Michigan 
William Davidson, Chehalis, Washington 
Larry Evans, Winslow, Arizona 
Gary Hendrix, Seattle, Washington 
John Nesvig, Buxton, North Dakota 
William Williams, Godwin, North Caro- 
lna 

Joe Russell, Sardis, Mississippi 
Bill Ramborger, Redlands, California 
Dick Ramborger, Redlands, California 
Deotis Goodwin, Gary, Indiana 
Mannie Valencia, Tucson, Arizona 
Thomas Ripic, Endicott, New York 
George Lowe, Areata, California 
Stanley Eure, Royal Oak, Michigan 
Sammy Oates, Austin, Texas 
Wilbert Reed, Detroit, Michigan 
Art Burnett, Chandler, Arizona 
Donald Greer, Eules, Texas 
John Miller, Mt. Rainer, Maryland 
Sal Flores, Lomita, California 
Ronnie Gross, Mesa, Arizona 
A. J. Marshall, Jr., Pendleton, Indiana 
Bill Zachariasen, Decatur, Illinois 
Bob Corbett, Miami, Arizona 
Joe Schmitz, Nebraska City, Nebraska 
Lonnie Davis, Shelley, Idaho 

Women’s Track and Field 

Grace Canaday, Hope Mills, North Caro¬ 
lina 

Barbara Sampson, Worton, Maryland 
Mary Moorman, Scobey, Mississippi 
Ruth Melton, Houston, Mississippi 
Vera Tatum, Oxford, Mississippi 
Peggy Rodgers, Corinth, Mississippi 
Jean Manska, Jackson, Mississippi 
Janice Logan, Warren, Michigan 
Caroline Skedsmo, Compton, California 
Nancy Bloom, Summit, New Jersey 
Alice Crow, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Mary Lynch, Sibley, Mississippi 
Margaret Spohr, Gilroy, California 
Nancy Elkins, Tempe, Arizona 

Men’s and Women’s Swimming 
Gary Clark, Miami, Florida 


S. to Bid for 1965 Iniernational Games 


KRUGER 



WORKER and Team Director of the United 
States athletes who made the trip to Fin¬ 
land. For months Art worked tirelesly on 
the countless details connected with the 
selection of the performers and the many- 
fund-raising drives all over the nation. 

James Goodson, Phoenix, Arizona 
Terry Dillon, Jacksonville, North Caro¬ 
lina 

Myron Goldman, Hyattsville, Maryland 
Robert Dillman, Yankton, South Dakota 
Simon Carmel, Baltimore, Maryland 
Donald Phelps, Roxana, Illinois 
Michael White, San Francisco, California 
Clifford Rowley, Croton-on-Hudson, New 
York 

Ray Parks, Fisherville, Virginia 
Don Morris, Birmingham, Michigan 
Larry Brick, Washington, D C. 
Regina Tyl, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
Judith Ann Stein, New Haven, Connecti¬ 
cut 

Muriel Hersh, Los Angeles, California 
Joan Hersh, Los Angeles, California 
Nancy Mahoney, Rochester, New York 
Susan Pier, Denver, Colorado 
Marie Kamuchey, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Men’s and Women’s Tennis 

Mary Ann Szilagyi, Milwaukee, Wis¬ 
consin 

Bobbi Hutcheson, Anaheim, California 
Samuel Parker, Elmira, New York 
Larry Brick, Washington, D. C. 

Wrestling 

George Johnston, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Angel Rivera, New Haven Connecticut 
Roger Albert, Windsor Locks, Connecti¬ 
cut 

Ernest Hairston, Statesburg, West Vir¬ 
ginia 

Jerry Berlowitz, Bronx, New York 
Robert Creviston, Manhattan, Kansas 
Tommy Johnson, Greenboro, North Caro¬ 
lina 

Bernard Fairwood, Kensington, Connecti¬ 
cut 


AGAIN! 

PICTURES GALORE! "One picture is worth a 
thousand words."—Old Chinese proverb. This 
issue is a record-breaker in that respect . . . 
and we expect this record to be broken again 
and again in future issues. 

Gymnastics 

Richard King, Hollywood, California 
Lonnie Kapp, Sepulveda, California 

Basketball 

William Schwall, Prairie View, Illinois 
Eddie Miller, Chicago, Illinois 
Francis Tadak, Buffalo, New York 
Francis Berst, Buffalo, New York 
Douglas G. Smith, Baltimore, Maryland 
Roy William Wires, Canton, Ohio 
Barry Siekierka, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Jack Antal, Jr., Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Michael Dorrell, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Robert Thomson, Detroit, Michigan 
Kevin Milligan, Hollywood, California 
Gardy Rodgers, Hollywood, California 
Maurice Mosley, Los Angeles, California 
Emil Hartman, Akron, Ohio 
John Miller, Mt. Rainer, Maryland 

Only a very few athletes encountered 
the $1350 fund-raising problems, and our 
general fund and Gallaudet College fund 
took care of them. 

This is an impressive array of athletes. 
They left their hometowns for Washington, 
D. C., on July 15, and went to Gallaudet 
College for briefing and practice before 
flying to Europe. 

At the conclusion of a week’s training 
period, members of the U. S. squad com¬ 
peted in a Sports Day event. The all-day 
affair was held on Saturday, July 22, at 
Gallaudet College, and opened with swim¬ 
ming at 9:30 a. m. and closed with basket¬ 
ball at 7:30. Other events included tennis, 
track and field, wrestling, and gymnastics. 

The United States squad is being trained 
under the following team coaches: Track 
and Field—Head Coach Tom Berg of Gal- 
luadet College; Earl E. Roberts of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf; Ray Butler 
of the Texas School for the Deaf; John 
Rybak of the St. Mary’s School for the 
Deaf in Buffalo, New York;T. F. Lovvorn, 
assistant track and field coach at the 
University of Texas; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cecil B. Davis of the Mississippi School 
for the Deaf. 

Swimming—Head Coach Dr. Peter R. 
Wisher and Miss Agnes Dunn, both of 
Gallaudet College; Basketball—Head Coach 
John Kubis of District of Columbia Club 
of the Deaf in Washington, D. C., replacing 
Lou Dyer of Los Angeles, California, who 
couldn’t make the trip. 

In addition to these coaches, the U. S. 
squad has the services of a nationally 
known athletic trainer, Frank Medina of 
the University of Texas. Mr. Medina trains 
all the University of Texas teams in all 
sports. He has been instrumental in get¬ 
ting thousands of dollars worth of athletic 
equipment donated to the U. S. teams 
which are going to Finland. 

The team physician is Dr. Richard H. 
Alley, Jr., of Pasadena, California. Dr. 
Alley is affiliated with the Huntington Me¬ 
morial Hospital of Pasadena. While a 
medical student at George Washington 
University, he resided on the campus of 
Gallaudet College, where he assisted in the 
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MISSISSIPPI REPRESENTATIVES—A once-in-a-lifetime opportunity goes to these five young 
girls from the Mississippi School for the Deaf, the only school for the deaf sponsoring a 
track team for girls. Dr. Robert S. Brown, superintendent of the Mississippi School, led the 
fund-raising for their trip on a state-wide basis. From left to right: Mary Frances Moorman, 
Ruth Ann Melton, Peggy Rogers, Jean Manska. and Vera Tatum. Their coaches are Cecil B. 
Davis, (left) and Mrs. Davis (right). They are both in Finland as coaches of the USA women's 

track and field squad. 

TWO WORLD'S SWIMMING RECORDS BROKEN 


Health Services. He i s one of the few 
physicians in this country who are pro¬ 
ficient in the use of the manual alphabet 
and the language of signs of the deaf. Be¬ 
ing a Californian, it was indeed a pleasure 
to work with Dr. Alley. He was very co¬ 
operative and partly responsible for the 
success of those participants from Cali¬ 
fornia making the trip. 

On July 24 members of the United States 
squad left by jet plane for Dusseldorf, 
Germany. From there they journeyed to 
Duisburg, Germany, for final conditioning, 
and finally arrived in Helsinki on August 1 . 
Following the IX International Games' for 
the Deaf, August 6 - 10 , they will tour Eu¬ 
rope for two weeks. 

We are happy for them. This will be the 
experience of their lives, one they will 
never forget. 

We know they all will make a great 
showing at the Finland Games and bring 
honor to themselves, their wonderful fam¬ 
ilies, their schools, their clubs, their home¬ 
town newspapers, and the wonderful peo¬ 
ple of their hometowns. 

We, of the United States International 
Games Committee, wish to express our 
sincerest appreciatin to those daily news¬ 
papers for publicizing and conducting the 
$1350 drives as well as to countless number 
of those wonderful people. Without their 
interest and enthusiasm for those athletes, 
their trip would not have been made. 

Because of the large number of con¬ 
tributors, it is not feasible to thank every¬ 
one individually, so we would like to ex¬ 
tend our heartfelt thanks to each and 
every one who helped so generously in 
raising the needed money for them. 

Now take a look at these pictures of the 
United States athletes: 



heard: We should give a great big "A" for 
initiative and whatnot to this Caroline Skeds- 
mo. Our publicity man had received a big 
pic and news release from Hollywood. The 
pic shows the blonde and lovely Caroline 
ensconced upon the throne as Queen for a 
Day together with M. C. Jack Bailey, and 
the story informs that they presented her 
with $1300 for the trip to Helsinki, plus 
several useful items. Hot diggity dog! Na¬ 
turally we just wished she had had the gump¬ 
tion to say that her fondest wish was to 
have the wherewithal to send all the rest 
of the team who had not yet raised a fund. 
They probably would have given her $15,000 
without batting an eye. Oh, well, we are glad 
for her, and you gotta hand it to her for 
coming up with a gimmick like that. 


Nancy Mahoney, 23-year-old swimming 
star from Rochester, New York, broke two 
world deaf records in intrasquad competi¬ 
tion which was part of the All-Sports Day 
at Gallaudet College on July 22 , 1961. 

The program was a tuneup for the inter¬ 
national Games for the Deaf at Helsinki, 
Finland, August 6 - 10 . 

Miss Mahoney chopped three seconds 
off the existing 100 -meter free-style record 
with a time of 1:18.8. The old world record 
was 1 : 22 . 

Two races later, Mahoney won her 
specialty, the 100 -meter backstroke, in the 
time of 1:33.4, bettering the old record 
of 1:34.5. 

Another record fell in the afternoon’s 
track and field competition. Gary Hendrix, 
18, from Seattle, Washington, shattered the 
American deaf record in the 110-meter 
hurdles, breaking the tape in 16.7, seven- 
tenths of a second faster than the record. 

In the shotput, Sammy Oates, football 
star at Hardin-Simmons, beat defending 
champion Joe Russell with a toss of 44 ft. 
8 V 2 in. Oates, Russell, and Bill Zacharisen, 
the third place finisher,all bettered the 
winning toss of 42 ft. 6 V 2 in. in the 1957 
Games in Milan. 

In the women’s track events, Barbara 
Sampson of Chestertown, Maryland, won 
both the 100 - and 200-meter dashes. She 
was clocked in 13.1 in the 100 and 26.9 
in the 200 . 

Jim MacFadden was a double winner on 
Gallaudet’s hot, dusty track The Holly¬ 
wood, California, lad won the 400-meter 
run and then came back to capture the 
200 -meter dash in 22 . 8 . 

MacFadden, first-place finisher in the 
400-meter race at an AAU meet in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., the previous week, was 
pressed by Paul Adams but turned on 
the speed to win in 50.3. 

In the swimming relays held in the after¬ 
noon, the women’s 200 -meter free style 
relay team of Muriel Hersh, Susan Pier, 


Judy Stein, and Nancy Mahoney put an¬ 
other record on the books. The girls were 
timed in 2:24.3, breaking the old record 
of 2:30.1. 

The evening’s activity was highlighted 
by Coach John Kubis’ basketball team 
and the gymnastics of Lonie Kaff. The 
U. S. basketballers employed a tight 
zone defense which worked all night. The 
players were interchanged from the blue 
team to the white squad often in the intra¬ 
squad contest. 

Kapp thrilled the gathering with his free 
exercise and parallel bar feats which could 
easily earn him a gold medal in Helsinki. 

Results of Track Meet 

400-meter dash—MacFadden, 50.3; Paul 
Adams, 50.5; Evans, 51 6 ; Sumoski, 51.8. 

1500-meter run—Powers, 4:22.5; Buyas, 
Davis. (Norman White Shirt, the favorite, 
didn’t run due to illness.) 

80-meter hurdles (women)—Skedsmo, 
15.1; Melton, 15.8; Rogers, 15.9. 

110-meter hurdles—Hendrix, 15.7 (new 
record. Old American record, 16.2.);Wil¬ 
liams, Nesvig. 

100 -meter dash (women)—Sampson, 13.1; 
Moorman, 13.7; Logan, 14.1; Crow, 14.2. 

100 -meter dash (men)—Goodwin, 11 . 4 ; 
Reid, 11 6 ; Itta, 11.9; Cheese, 11 . 95 . 

800-meter run (men)—Ellinger and Wood 
(dead heat), 2:05.3; Davidson. 

Shotput—Oates, Russell, Zacharisen. 

Discus—Corbet, 133-6; Ripic, 126-1; Rus¬ 
sell. 

Pole Vault— A. J. Marshall, 11 ft 6 in.; 
Flores; Gross. 

High Jump—Dick Ramborger, 5-5; Eure; 
Lowe. 

High Jump (women)—Manska, 4-4; Can¬ 
ady; Rogers. 

Broad Jump—Goodwin, 20-2; Marshall; 
Bill Ramborger. 

200 -meter dash (women)—Samson, 26.9; 
Logan; Tatum. 

200 -meter dash (men)—Macfadden, 22 . 8 ; 
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GYMNASTICS TEAM—Richard King, Hollywood High School, left, and Lonnie Kapp of Sepulveda, California, a student of Monroe High 
School. Kapp was the third highest scorer in the all-city finals and was named "athlete of the year" at Monroe High School. He won the hori¬ 
zontal bar competition and placed fifth in the parallel bars in the Greater Los Angeles gymnastics finals. 



A 19-year-old Negro girl, Barbara Sampson, 
of Worton, Maryland, can be depended on 
to beat the Russian aces in both the 100 and 
200 meter events. She drew the attention of 
officials when she appeared in trials at Gal- 
laudet College last April 22. She ran 100 
meters just four-tenths of a second off the 
world's record for deaf women sprinters, 13 
seco/ids flat. She ran the 200-meter event 
in 4 like manner, took a 10-yard lead in the 
first 40 yards and slowed down at the 150- 
meter mark, thinking she had crossed the 
finish line but speeded up again when a Gal- 
laudet College lass, ar*o selected for the 
team, started to pass. Barbara finished first 
Maryland, Chestertown, where Barbara is em- 
with ease. The Vita Foods Products, Inc., of 
ployed, successfully raised the needed funds 
to send her to Helsinki. Barbara was grad¬ 
uated from the Maryland School last year. 
Naturally we were very enthusiastic about her. 
She is a real star, cabable of winning three 
gold medals for the United States—100 
meters, 200 meters, and 4x100 meter relay. 



Deotis Goodwin is the athlete to be watched 
in the Helsinki Games. He'll run the 100 and 
200 meters, as well as in the 4x100 relay 
and be in broad jump. Lee Calhoun, that 
famous Olympic champion, successfully raised 
the needed funds to send Deotis to Helsinki. 
Lee Calhoun is now city sports director of 
Gary, Indiana, and Deotis is a Gary boy who 
just graduated from the Indiana School. 

Goodwin, 23.3; Adams, 23.8. 

Javelin (men)—Dick Ramborger, 173-^; 
Adams, 141-10; Bill Ramborger. 

Javelin (women)—Elkins, 91-4; Spohr; 
Logan. 

500-meter run—Kelley, 17 41.5; Scripter; 
Shifflett. 

Discus for women, shotput for women, 
and 10,000-meter run were not held due 
to terribly hot weather. 

Swimming 

100-meter freestyle (men)—Clark, 1:04.3; 
Goodson, 1:04.5; Rowley, 1:05.2. 


100-meter freestyle (women)—Mahoney, 
1:18.8; Stein, 1:21.0; Tyl, 1:22.8 (new 
world deaf record: old record 1:22.) 

100-meter backstroke (men)—Dillon, 
1:22.7; Rowley, 1:34. 

100-meter backstroke (women)—Mahon¬ 
ey, 1:33.7; Stein, 1:48; Pier, 1:53 (new 
world record: old record 1:34.5) 

100-meter breaststroke (women)—Tyl, 
1:43 0; Kamuchey, 1:43.2; Joan Hersh. 

100-meter butterfly (men)—Clark, 1:19.9; 
Carmel, 1:24; Phelps, 1:50.2. 

3x50 meter medley relay (women—Ma¬ 
honey, Tyl, Stein, 1:06. 

200-meter breaststroke (women): Tyl, 
3:38.8; Kamuchey, 3:55. 

200-meter breaststroke (men)—Goldman, 
3:08; Carmel, 3:19; Rowley, 3:24. 

400-meter free style—Goodson, 5:31; 
White, 5:48; Phelps, 5:56. 

4x50 meter free style relay—Muriel 
Hersh, Pier, Stein, Mahoney, 2:24.3 (new 
world deaf record: old record, 2:30.1) 

4x100 meter freestyle relay—Clark, Dil¬ 
lon, Goodson, Brick, 4:24. 




HEAD COACH—Gallaudet College's Thomas 
O. Berg is the head track and field coach 
of the United States team now en route 
to the IX International Games in Helsinki, 
Finland. The team gathered in Washington, 
D. C., for practice before departing for 
Europe and the Games. 
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UNITED STATES SWIMMERS—A full swimming team of both men 
and women represents the USA at Helsinki. Most of them are from 
Gallaudet College, but Judith Ann Setin, Don Morris, and Ray 
Parks are fine non-collegiate swimmers. Judith may be best in the 
free-style. Don, a 17-year-old graduate of Birmingham (Mich.) Sea- 
holm High School, is one of his safe’s best divers. Ray has ex¬ 
celled in AAAD-sponsored diving meets in Virginia and the District 
of Columbia. Top row, left to right: Simon Carmel, Nancy 
Mahoney, Judith Ann Stein. Center, left: Joan Hersh. Center, 
right: Ray Parks. The entire team is shown in the group picture 
at the bottom as the team practiced at Gallaudet College. 













mm 


These ere bona fide wrestlers, having won 
the elimination tournament held at Gallaudet 
College last March 25 for the right to re¬ 
present the United Steates at Helsinki. In 
order: George Johnston (114.5), Angel Riv¬ 
era (125.5), Roger Albert (136.5), Ernest 
Hairston (147.5), Jerry Berlowitz (160.5), 
Robert Creviston (174.5), Tommy Johnson 
(191), and Bernard Fairwood (unlimited). 
They all raised the needed money. Jerry 
Berlowitz went over the top with a few 
hundred to spare, thanks to Lee Lalor, fifth 
vice president of International Hod Car¬ 
riers, Building and Common Laborers' Union 
of America, whose office is in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Mr. Lalor contacted Charles Sullivan 
of New York City, fourth vice president of 
this union, to get New York locals to help 
Jerry. Mr. Lalor was also responsible for 
going to San Francisco to sponsor Sal 
Flores; the Los Angeles local for Maurice 
Mosley, and the Phoenix local for Nancy 
Elkins. Mayor Steven J. Bercik of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, and Freeholder Thomas G. Dunn 
headed a fund-raising committee to raise the 
$1350 for George Johnston. 
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UNITED STATES BASKETBALL STARS—Top, left to right: William 
Schwall, Ed Miller, John Miller, Ken Milligan. Second row: William 
Schyman (didn't make trip), Francis Berst, Roy Wires, Gardy Rod¬ 
gers. Third row: Douglas Smith (left); Emil Hartman (right). Fourth 
row: Jim Butler (left); Jack Antal (center); Barry Sierkierka (right). 
Fifth row: Francis Tadek, Maurice Mosley, Robert Thomson, Michael 
Dorrell. Since these cagers were selected very late (at Little Rock), 
there wasn't much time for them to raise money, but all of them 
made it. Outstanding was the drive for Jack Antal of Johnstown, 
Penn. A total of $2000 was raised for him in 13 days. Fred Yost, 
sports editor of the Tribune-Democrat, at the behest of Walter W. 
Krebs, publisher, put the drive in motion and did a wonderful job 
of publicizing this drive during those 13 days. They also had Jack 
on WJAC-TV, owned by the newspaper. Robert Siefert, personnel 
manager of Mercy Hospital in Johnstown where Jack is employed^ 
as a bus boy, also helped considerably by making Antal available 
for publicity, etc. 





According to the latest rankings of the Wis¬ 
consin Tennis Association, Mary Ann Szilagyi, 
20, of Glendale, Wisconsin, is the third best 
she may be the best deaf woman tennis 
player in the world. She has performed 
woman player in the state. By mid-August, 
even better in doubles, as she and Marge 
Collopy rank as the top doubles duo in the 
state. Marge is a hearie. 


Bobbi Hutcheson is the most publicized ath¬ 
lete of all USA participants. She has been 
getting plenty of publicity from her home¬ 
town daily, the Anaheim (Calif.) Bulletin. 
This newspaper even arranged for Bobbi and 
neyland to International Airport, so that the 
her mother fo take the helicopter from Dis- 
local newspaper could get a few shots of 
Bobbi leaving, etc. This paper intends to 
plug the Games during the time Bobbi 
is away, and she is to send in reports from 
Washington, D. C., as well as all the nther 
places so the paper can keep the readers 
informed on what the deaf athletes do. 


It might be remembered that Mighty Joe 
Russell was Mississippi's outstanding repre¬ 
sentative at the last International Games 
for the Deaf held in Milan, Italy. Working 
for a luggage company in Sardis, the Mighty 
One is being beckoned out of semi-retirement 
from sports to help carry the colors of this 
country's team again and to defend his 
world shot put title at the Helsinki Games. 
He was very fortunate to have a wonderful 
woman to help raise his expenses, Mrs. Milton 
C. Wardlaw, owner of Piggly Wiggly Self 
Service Store in Batesville, Mississippi. He's 
the only family man on the U. S. squad, 


POSTALED ITEMS 

'Pnom Ou* Georges 

Conducted by the Director of NAD Membership Promotion 

G. DEWEY COATS 
School for the Deaf — Fulton, Missouri 

MISSOURI (By George Doe): Newest 
converts to the “Show Me” branch of the 
Georges are Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Stein- 
haus. Oliver is a veteran linotype opera¬ 
tor with the St. Louis Post-Dispateh. Pearl 
was our Representative at the Dallas con¬ 
vention, and both are now sold on giving 
full support to the federation. 

GOOD OF THE ORDER (By Georgette 
Doe): Ted Griff mg jokingly dubbed G. 

Dewey Coats “George I” at the Georges 
Breakfast in Dallas. That idea suggest 
potentialities. At future banquets of our 
group, we should elect a new “King 
George” or “Queen Georgette” to reign 
for two years, head the next Georges ban¬ 
quet committee, and plan the program of 
fun. That will give all Georges a chance to 
become “king” or “queen.” 

The foregoing items are offered to serve 
as the pattern for this recaptioned suc¬ 
cessor to the old “With Our Loyal Work¬ 
ers” column I believe that most of us 
would rather hear from many Georges 
than read the dreary “commercials” by 
one man. So let’s try it that way—make 
this a lively page of news items—and 
suggestions for the good of the order—by 
and about the Georges. We are a growing 
family, and we ought to become better 
acquainted and pool our ideas on how 
to win the more mature members to our 
group. So this page will now be open to 
postaled items from voluntary writers. 

Postal cards are suggested so no one 


will “hog” to much space. We want to 
hear from as many Georges and states 
as possible, and a postal insures brevity. 
So let’s follow these rules: 1. Write on 
a postal card; 2. Give the name of your 
state first, if it’s to be news, or “Good of 
the Order” when making a suggestion or 
comment; 3. Sign your name and include 
your address (no unsigned cards will be 
accepted); 4. Mail cards to me before the 
first of the month. Come on and tell 
us about the guys and dolls in your state 
who are giving extra special support to 
the federation. 

Coming up only a year hence is the 
Miami convention and the Georges ban¬ 
quet. Naturally, we want to make it the 
biggest one yet, and the most fun, and 
it will be just that. So if any of you have 
friends who have not yet made the honor 
roll, this is the time to urge them to get 
listed before the Miami convention. 

Quota payments are lagging in some 
states (see page 31 of the June SW). If 
you are in one of the states that has not 
acted, it will be a good idea to point <fut 
the advantages of making the contribution: 

1. Strength—membership in the federa¬ 
tion puts the NAD, and all Cooperating 
Member associations, behind your associa¬ 
tion. 

2. Prestige—federation membership puts 
your association in a group of associations 
whose members are “grown up” and uni- 


Grace Canady of North Carolina is an< 
topnotch trackster who can be depende 
to win a few gold medals in broad 
and high jump for the United States. 


ted participants in the shaping of the 
future of the deaf ; 3. Privileges—members 
of Cooperating Associations are Regular 
NAD members, privileged to attend NAD 
conventions simply by showing state mem- 
ship cards—and only Cooperating asso¬ 
ciations can compete for NAD conventions 
in their state. Finally: the eyes of the 
world are on us. The next several years 
will write the answer to this question: Are 
the deaf as a class mature and cooperative 
enough to be active participants in their 
own protection and advancement, or do 
they require state, federal, or religious 
“baby sitters” as in foreign countries? 

Now, write that postal and make sure 
that your state will have news, or opinions, 
by and about the Georges in this column 
next month. 
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Does anyone realize that this installment 
completes a full year of these Home Office 
Notes? It would be nice if we could cele¬ 
brate by announcing that all the state as¬ 
sociations have paid their quotas in full, 
but the celebration will have to wait a 
while. 

Speaking of quotas, we wrote in this col¬ 
umn some time ago that the simplest and 
easiest way for the state associations to 
meet their quotas would be by raising 
their membership dues $1.50, and we con¬ 
fidently believe they will do that sooner 
or later. The Washington State Association 
had its convention in July and President 
Deer informs us that they increased their 
dues to $5.00 per year. $1.50 of this goes to 
the Association quota, $1.50 goes to the rep¬ 
resentative fund to meet the expenses of 
their representative at the N.A.D. conven¬ 
tion, and the remaining $2.00 goes into 
the Association treasury. 

The Texas Association of the Deaf like¬ 
wise increased it$ membership dues at its 
July convention. The T.A.D. for several 
years has charged a registration fee at its 
conventions and $1.00 of this has gone to 
the N.A.D. Now the Association has in¬ 
creased its dues by fifty cents, which, 
when added to the registration $1.00, ful¬ 
fills the Texas quota. 

President Burnes attended the Texas 
convention at Houston. It was the 75th 
Anniversary of the T.A.D., and a fine con¬ 
vention, as are all Texas conventions'. 
Among other things, the T.A.D. divided 
the state into four regions and hereafter 
there will be regional conventions one year 
and a general session of the T.A.D., with 
regional representatives, the following 
year. Texas is so huge, it was argued that 
many Texans live so far away from con¬ 
vention sites, they are unable to attend, 
so T.A.D. conventions are attended by 
only a small proportion of the entire mem¬ 
bership. With the regional meetings, more 
people will be taking an active part in the 
deliberations of the T.A.D. This looks like 
a good plan for Texas and it will be inter¬ 
esting to see how it succeeds. Rudy Gam- 
blin, one of the old Texas warhorses, was 
drafted for re-elecliun as president of the 
T.A.D. 

Mention of Mexico reminds us that some 
of our readers may not be av/are that the 
N.A.D. receives mail from all over the 
world. A recent visitor remarked that he 
noticed letters on our mail desk from 
Bulgaria, Korea, and India. In many in¬ 
stances we are unable to give the kind of 
help requested by our friends in foreign 
lands, and we do not mention the letters 
in this column. We do endeavor to tell the 
writers where they might find help. An 
example of the requests from foreign lands 
is a letter received recently from an offi¬ 
cial of the government of Bhubaneswar, 
India, who has a deaf son ten years of 
age. They are far from any school for the 
deaf, so the father, himself, has taught the 
boy to read and write Bengali, and to 
speak to some extent and read the lips. 
As the boy grows older, his education is 
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becoming more complicated, and his fath¬ 
er needs help. He desires books to try to 
give the boy some instruction in the Eng¬ 
lish language. He wants to know about ed¬ 
ucational methods, and he is concerned 
about how he might give the boy some 
kind of vocational training. 

We have told this man as much as pos¬ 
sible about education of the deaf, and we 
have listed sources where he might obtain 
further advice and teaching material. 
There is little else the N.A.D. can do in 
such cases, but we hope we have been of 
some help. 

A letter came from a lady telling us 
they had discovered her tiny granddaugh¬ 
ter was deaf and she wanted to know what 
they could do to see that the child would 
receive an education. Like most grand¬ 
mothers, she was anxious for the child to 
learn to speak. We gave her as much ma¬ 
terial as possible on education of the deaf 
and advised her to contact her state school 
for the deaf. We informed her that an ade¬ 
quate education, rather than the mere abil¬ 
ity to speak, was the paramount objective. 
The lady replied that she had been too in¬ 
sistent on speech training, that she now 
realized that education was more impor¬ 
tant, and if the child failed to develop 
skill in speech or lip reading, she, herself, 
would learn the sign language. That is a 
commendable attitude. 

Editor Jess and Printer Don will be glad 
to know this office has received a number 
of letters complimenting the new SW lay 
out. It is good to know our subscribers like 
the magazine and we are fortunate that 
the SW is in such good hands. Meanwhile, 
let us register a few words of appreciation 
to the Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
which kept the magazine alive for three 
years. Had not our friends in Tennessee 
stepped in with an offer to publish the 
magazine at a very critical time rr ere 
would be no SW today. 

A request came from a lady in New 
York for a list of homes for the aged deaf. 
We have a list in the office files ready to 
send to anyone interested. 

Mrs. Alice Amann, one of our faithful 
office employees, was in the hospital most 
of the past month with a heart condition. 
At this writing she is recovering nicely 
and we are looking forward to her early 
return to her desk. 

Last month we mentioned sending a sup¬ 
ply of literature to a workshop for ad¬ 
ministrators of special education at the 
University of Maryland. A letter from the 
coordinator tells us this material was used 
extensively at the workshop He says 
many of the participants were so impress¬ 
ed they will be contacting this office with 
regard to development of services in their 
respective schools and systems. When the 
N.A.D. is able to help in such activities as 
this, it is rendering very valuable service. 

We have received another request from 
a public health organization for 300 copies 
of each of the pamphlets we have on hand. 
This will exhaust our supply of some of the 
pamphlets, but the organization has offer- 



Robin Shifflett, senior at Huntington Park 
(Calif.) High School, seeks world recognition 
at Helsinki by running the 5000 meters in 15 
minutes flat and the 10,000 meters in 32 
minutes. As proof of his potential, he points 
out that within a year's time, by working 
out daily at Los Angeles State College, he 
has lowered his mile time from 4:42 to 4:29. 
"He has lots of stamina," says LA State 
Coach Dr. Jim Crakes. Dr. Crakes has helped 
Robin tremendously—to float across the 
ground to save energy and to wear shorter 
spikes which don't dig in so hard and thereby 
waste energy. Robin was one of California's 
high school athletes selected to carry the 
flaming torch from the Los Angeles Coli¬ 
seum to Squaw Valley, where the Winter 
Olympics took place last year. Huntington 
Park Jaycees, under the chairmanship of Dick 
Heimerdinger, successfully spearheaded fund¬ 
raising to send Robin to Helsinki. 


ed to pay for them, so perhaps we shall be 
aole to print new supplies. The hundreds 
of requests we receive for informative 
literature, in single copies and in bulk, in¬ 
dicate that the public is taking notice of 
the efforts of the N.A.D. to publicize the 
true facts about the deaf. 

Miss Joanne Kovach of Oakland, Califor¬ 
nia, has been helping out in the Home Of¬ 
fice in her spare time in the absence of 
Mrs. Amann. Out of her interest in the 
N.A.D., and her desire to be of help, she 
is not charging for her services. Her h?lp 
is deeply appreciated. Joanne, you may 
remember, teaches in a day class in e 
San Francisco public school system, the 
only deaf teacher in the world in such a 
position. 

Robert G. Sanderson of Roy, Utah, was 
a welcome visitor at the office this month. 
A member of the Executive Board and 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee, Sandie spent most of a day with 
us and it was a pleasure to show him how 
the office operates. 

Other visitors, also welcome, were: 

Mr. and Mrs. Dewey H. Deer, Vancou¬ 
ver, Washington. (Dewey had just been 
re-elected president of the Washington 
State Association of the deaf, for about 
the tenth time. He is held in such high 
esteem by the deaf of Washington that 
they passed a resolution requesting that 
one of the new buildings at the Washington 
School for the Deaf bear his name.) 

Lynn Miller, Gardena, California, and 
Ross C. Miller, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CLUB DICECTCCr 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 
THE SILENT WORKER, 2495 Shattuclc Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 


ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
33*/2 Auburn Avenui, N. E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Open Friday evenings, Saturdays, Sundays 
after 2 p. m, and holidays 


When in Boston, welcome to— 

BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 
25 La Grange Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Peter F. Amico, secretary 


CHARLESTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
103'/2 Capital Street - Gates Building 
Charleston I, West Virginia 

Open Saturdays and holidays 
Visitors always welcome 

M. Keckley, pres. Mrs. M. Heishman, secy. 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
7 East Harrison Street - Second Floor 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

Visitors always welcome 


CHRIST CHURCH CLUB 
E. 25th and Payne Avenue 
Cleveland. Ohio 

Phone AC 1-6199 about meetings 
Rev. Theo Frederking, Pastor 
Services every Sunday 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1381 West 4th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Open Wednesday and Friday evenings 
Noon to I a. m. Sat., Sun., and holidays 
Duke Connell, secretary 


Midwest's oldest established deaf club 
DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
105 Davenport 
Detroit I, Michigan 

Visitors always welcome 
The home of the famous $500 
Individual bowling classics 
Member of AAAD, CAAD, MAAD 
and MAD 

—Subscribe to THE SIGN POST- 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 

445 West Grand Avenue 
Oakland, California 

Open four days—Closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
Leonard Marshall, secretary 


GREATER CINCINNATI SILENT CLUB, INC. 
25 West Oqden Place 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Open Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays 
Sundays and holidays 

Most beautifully decorated club in the country 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

171 West 85th Street 
New York 24, New York 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meetings 
Except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Hyman Rubin, president 
Max Tennenbaum secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Mrs. Marca Berkowitz, president 
Mrs. Thelma Miller, secretary 


INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
29 South Delaware Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 

Regular business meeting on first 
Saturday of the month 

Open nightly and all day weekends 
Mrs. Mildred Bullens, secretary 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
4719 1 /* Troost Street 
Kansas City 4, Missouri 

Friday, Saturday, and Sunday evenings 
Georgetta Graybi11, secretary 
3441 Holmes Street 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
121 South 8th Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Clubrooms open daily 
Visitors welcome 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 

Morgan Hall — 835 Locust Street 
Long Beach, California 

Home of the famous Bank Night 
Mrs. Geraldine Fail, secretary 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 West Jefferson Street 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
Mrs. Myra C. Warren, secretary 


When in Detroit, welcome to— 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
7435 Michigan Avenue 
Detroit 10, Michigan 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday evenings 
Meeting 4th Saturday of each month 
Kenneth W. Mantz, executive secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 

Mrs. Virginia Stack, secretary 
108 North Cherry 
Olathe, Kansas 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
350 North First Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 

June Hudson, secretary 
623 Wilshire Drive 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


PHOENIX YMCA SILENT CLUB 
350 North First Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
538 Franklin Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

Clubroom open 

Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays 
Sundays 

Visitors welcome 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 
211*/ 2 East State Street 
Rockford, Illinois 

Open Fri. evening, Sat., Sun. 
Welcome to our friendly club 
Mrs. Betty Musgrove, president 
Betty Braun, secretary 


ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1004 S. W. Third Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 

Friday and Saturday 7 to 2:30 a. m. 
Out-of-town visitors are welcome 
Ann T. Skalicky, secretary 


SACRAMENTO CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Turn Verin Hall - 34th and J Streets 
Sacramento, California 

Third Saturday evening each month 
Mrs. Dorothy Dauger 
5320 Carmen Way 
Sacramento 22, California 


SAN JOSE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
191 West Santa Clara Street 
San Jose, California 

Open weekends - Visitors welcome 
Mrs. Marjorie Auslander, secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 

Open Saturdays - Visitors welcome 
For information write: 

Mrs. Barbara Anderson, secretary 


When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
T. Tortocici, pres. C. Hanton, vice pres. 
Mrs. M. Langford, secy. V. Folgate, treas. 


Visitors are welcome to— 

SILENT CLUB OF ST. LOUIS 
3517 North Grand 
St. Louis, Missouri 

We are open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
Gene McLaughlin, president 
George Smith, Jr., secretary 


TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
909'/2 Florida Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 

Open Saturday evenings except any 
5th Saturday of a month 
Ray Carter, president 
Ed Bowman secretary 


When in Toronto, welcome to— 

TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1170 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday evenings 
Also on holidays 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 West 71st Street 
New York 23, New York 

Open daily from noon to midnight 
David A. Davidowitz, president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 


WICHITA ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
930'/ 2 West Douglas - I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings each month 
Pauline Conwell, secretary 
Visitors welcome 



